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Prict THREE HALYPENCE. 


A SKELETON IN EVERY HOUSE. 
Wuew suffering under the pressure of our own dis- 
tresses, whether they be of regular continuance, or 
have come upon us of a sudden, we are apt to imagine 
that no individual in the surrounding world is so un- 
fortunate as we, or, perhaps, that we stand altogether 
by ourselves in calamity, or, at the most, belong to a 
small body of unfortunates, forming an exception 
from all the rest of mankind. We look to a neigh- 
Lour, and, seeing that he is not’ afflicted by any open 
or palpable grievance, and makes no complaint of any 
which are hidden from our eyes, we conclude that he 
is a man entirely fortunate and thoroughly happy, 
while we are never free from trouble of one kind or 
another, and, in fact, appear as the very step-children 
of providence. For every particular evil which besets 
us, we find a contrast in the exactly opposite circum- 
stances of some other person, and, by the pains of 
envy, perhaps, add materially to the real extent of our 
distresses. Are we condemned toa severe toil for our 
daily bread, then we look to him who gains it by some 
means which appear to us less laborious. Have we 
little of worldly wealth, then do we compare ourselves 
with the affluent man, who not only commands all 
those necessaries of which we can barely obtain a 
sufficiency, but many luxuries besides, which we only 
know by name. Are we unblessed with the possession 
of children, we pine to see the superabundance which 
characterises another family, where they are far less 
earnestly desired. Are we bereft of a succession of 
tenderly beloved friends or relatives, we wonder at 
the felicity of certain persons under our observation, 
who never know what it is to wear mourning. In 
short, no evil falls to our lot but we are apt to think 
ourselves its almost sole victims, and we either over- 
look a great deal of the corresponding vexations of our 
fellow-creatures, or think, in our anguish, that they 
ere far less than ours. 

We remember a story in the course of our reading, 
which illustrates this fallacy in a very affecting man- 
ner. A widow of Naples, named, if we recollect 
rightly, the Countess Corsini, had but one son re- 
maining to give her an interest in the world; and he 
was a youth so remarkable for the elegance cf his per- 
son, and every graceful and amiable quality, that, 
even if he had not stood in that situation of unusual 
tenderness towards his mother, she might well have 
been excused for beholding him with an extravagant 
degree of attachment. When this young gentleman 
grew up, he was sent to pursue his studies at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, where he so well improved his 
time, that he soon became one of the most distin- 
guished scholars, at the same time that he gained the 
affection of all who knew him, on account of his sin- 
gularly noble character and pleasing manners. Every 
vacation, he returned to spend a few months with his 
mother, who never failed to mark with delight the 
progress he had made, if not in his literary studies, at 
least in the cultivation of every personal accomplish- 
ment. Her attachment was thus prevented from ex- 
periencing any abatement, and she was encouraged to 
place always more and more reliance upon that hope 
of his future greatness, which had induced her at first 
to send him toso distant a university, and had hitherto 
supported her under his absence. Who can describe 
the solicitude with which a mother—and “ she a wi- 
dow” (to use the language of Scripture)—regards a 
last-surviving son! His every motion—his every wish 
—she watches with attentive kindness. He cannot be 
absent a few minutes longer than his wont, but she be- 
comes uneasy, and, whatever be the company in which 
she sits at the moment, permits her whole soul to be- 
come abstracted in a reverie, from which nothing can 
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rouse her but his return. If he comes on horseback, 
she hears the foot-fall of the animal, while it is as yet 
far beyond the ken of ordinary ears: if he be walking, 
she knows the sound of his foot upon the threshold, 
though confounded, to all other listeners, amidst the 
throng of his companions. Let him come into her 
room on ordinary occasions never so softly, she dis- 
tinguishes him by his very breathing—his lightest 
respiration—and knows it is her son. Her entire be- 
ing is bound up in his, and the sole gorgon thought 
at which she dare not look, is the idea of his follow- 
ing the goodly and pleasant company with whom she 
has already parted for the grave. Such exactly were 
the feelings of the Neapolitan mother respecting her 
noble and beloved—her only son. 

It chanced, however, that, just when he was about 
to return to Naples, perfected in all the instruction 
which could be bestowed upon him, he was seized sud- 
denly by a dangerous sickness, which, notwithstanding 
the efforts of the best physicians in Bologna, brought 
him in three days to the brink of the grave. Being 
assured that he could not survive, his only care, so far 
as concerned the living world, was for his mother, 
who, he feared, would suffer very severely from her 
loss, if not altogether sink under it. It was his most 
anxious wish that some means should be used to pre- 
vent her being overpowered by grief; and an expe- 
dient for that purpose at length suggested itself to him. 
He wrote a letter to his mother, informing her of his 
illness, but not of its threatening character, and re- 
questing that she would send him a shirt made by the 
happiest lady in all Naples, or she who appeared most 
free of the cares and sorrows of this world, for he had 
taken a fancy for such an article, and had a notion 
that by wearing it he would be speedily cured. The 
Countess thought her son’s request rather odd; but 
being loath to refuse any thing that would give him 
even a visionary satisfaction, she instantly set about 
her inquiry after the happiest lady in Naples, with the 
view of requesting her kind offices after the manner 
described. Her inquiry was tedious and difficult ; 
every body she could think of, or who was pointed out 
to her, was found, on searching nearer, to have her 
own share of troubles. For some time, she almost 
despaired ; but having nevertheless persevered, she at 
length was introduced to one—a middle-aged married 
lady—who not only appeared to have all the imagin- 
able materials of worldly bliss, but bore every external 
mark of being cheerful and contented in her situation. 
To this fortunate dame, the Countess preferred her 
request, making the circumstances of the case her only 
excuse for so strange an application. ‘ My dear Coun- 
tess,” said the lady, “spare all apology, for, if I had 
really been qualified for the task, I would most gladly 
have undertaken it. But if you will just follow me 
to another room, I will prove to you that I am the 
most miserable woman in Naples.” So saying, she 
led the mother to a remote chamber, where there was 
nothing but a curtain which hung from the ceiling to 
the floor. This being drawn aside, she disclosed, to 
the horror of her visitor, a skeleton hanging from a 
beam! ‘Oh, dreadful!” exclaimed the Countess ; 
“ what means this?” The lady looked mournfully 
at her, and, after a minute's silence, gave the follow- 
ing explanation. ‘“ This,” she said, “was a youth 
who loved me before my marriage, and whom I was 
obliged to part with, when my relations obliged me to 
marry my present husband. We afterwards renewed 
our acquaintance, though with no evil intent, and my 
husband was so much infuriated at finding him one 
day in my presence, as to draw his sword and run him 
through the heart. Not satisfied with this, he caused 


him to be hung up here, and every night and morning 


since then, has compelled me to come and survey his 
remains. To the world I may bear a cheerful aspect, 
and seem to be possessed of all the comforts of life; 
but you may judge if I can be really entitled tu the 
reputation which you have attributed to me, or ve 
qualified to execute your son’s commission.” 

The Countess Corsini readily acknowledged that 
her situation was most miserable, and retired to her 
own house, in despair of obtaining what she was in 
quest of, seeing that, if an apparently happy woman 
had such a secret sorrow as this, what were those 
likely to have, who bore no such appearance. “ Alas,” 
she said to herself, “ no one is exempt from the disas- 
ters and sorrows of life—there is a skeleton in every 
house !”” 

When she reached home, she found a letter convey- 
ing intelligence of her son’s death, which in other — 
circumstances would have overturned her reason, or 
broken her heart, but, prepared as she was by the 
foresight of her son, produced only a rational degree 
of grief. When the first acute sensations were past, 
she said resignedly to herself, that, great as the cala- 
mity was, it was probably no greater than what her 
fellow-creatures were enduring every day, and she 
would therefore submit with tranquillity. 

The application of this tale, tinged as it is with the 
peculiar hue of continental manners and ideas, must 
be easy to every one of our readers. They must see 
how great a fallacy it is to suppose that others are, 
more generally than ourselves, spared any of the 
common mishaps of life, or that we, in particular, are 
under the doom of a severe fate. They may be as- 
sured, that, beneath many of the most gorgeous shows 
of this world, there lurk terrible sores, which are not 
the less painful that they are unseen. The very hap- 
piest-looking men and women, the most prosperous 
mercantile concerns, have all their secret cankers and 
drawbacks. The pride of the noble—the luxury of 
the opulent—even the dignity and worship of the 
crown—all have a something to render them, if it were 
known, less enviable than they appear. We never, 
for our part, enter upon any glittering and magnifi- 
cent scene, or hear of any person who is reputed to 
be singularly prosperous or happy, but we immediately 
think of the probability which exists, that our own 
humble home and condition, disposed as we sometimes 
may be to repine about them, comprise just as much 
of what is to be desired by a rational man as the 
other. Even in those great capitals, where affitence 
and luxury are so wonderfully concentrated, and all 
the higher orders appear so singularly well lodged 
and fed and attended to, we cannot help looking to 
the other side, and imagining for every one his own 
particular misery. The h ppear like palaces ; 
but the idlest spectator may be assured of it, as one 
of the incontrovertible decrees of providence, that 
there is a skeleton in every one of them. 


SCOTTISH STREAMS, 
THE Tay. 
Tue Tay is esteemed the largest and most beautiful 
of all the Scottish rivers, and flowing through an ex- 
tensive district of country, exhibiting all the varying 
graces of Highland and Lowland scenery, is believed 
to pour into the ocean a greater quantity of fresh 
water than any other river in Britain. The Tay has 
its remote sources in the western extremity of Perth- 
shire, in the district of Breadalbane, on the frontiers of 
Lorn, in Argyleshire. At first, its waters are entitled 
the Fillan, and descend in a winding course of eight 
or nine miles through a valley, having the name of 
Strathfillan. In this sequestered vale stands the small 


modern village of St Fillans, a place now rendered 
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ene of the sweetest spots in Scotland, at least within 
the Highland line, and which every autumn is ren- 
dered a scene of high festival for the celebration of 
national games. 

The li river Fillan afterwards expands, and as- 
sumes the form of a lake, called Loch Dochart, ex- 
tending about three miles in length. Issuing from 
its eastern extremity, the river retains the name of 
Dochart, and, under that appellation, flows in an 
easterly direction through the vale of Glendochart, a 
distance of eight miles, when again spreading out, but 
in a.much more spacious scale, it forms the splendid 
sheet-of water entitled Loch Tay. This Highland 
lake extends fifteen miles in length, by from one to 
two miles, though more generally one mile, in breadth, 
and possessing a slight serpentine bend, sufficient to 
take from it the appearance of a straight expanse of 
water. Its depth is from 15 to 100 fathoms, and it 
abounds with salmon, trout, pike, and other fish. 
Although Loch Tay is a spacious and splendid piece 
of water, and though the surrounding hills are lofty, 
and its margins are wooded and cultivated, and en- 
livened by houses, it does not generally afford those 
fascinating landscapes which characterise Loch Lo- 
mond, and other large Scottish lakes; nevertheless, 
on the southern and less frequented side of the lake, 
the scenery is often rich and various in the middle 
grounds. Of the few objects on the northern side, a 
wooded island, containing the remains of a priory, 
naturally attraets the first attention. This was an 
establishment dependent on Scone, founded, in 1122, 
by Alexander the First, whose queen, Sybilla, the 
daughter of Henry the First, and grandaughter of 
William the Conqueror, is interred in it. The 
island another kind of celebrity, from hav- 
ing afforded a retreat to the Campbells in Montrose’s 
wars. It was taken by General Monk in 1654. Be- 
ing a picturesque object, it adds.much to the beauty 
of this part of the lake. 

The river issuing from Loch Tay at the village of 

, assumes the name of the lake, which it re- 
tains till it mingles with the waters of the ocean. The 
clean, elegant village of Kenmore, with its church, its 
ina, and its few white cottages, occupies a lovely emi- 
mence at the north-east extremity of the loch, and the 
river is here crossed by a handsome bridge of three 
arches. Kenmore ranks unquestionably among the 
most beautiful villages in Scotland; a kind of object, 
it must be confessed, which Scotland does not yet pos- 
Sess in great numbers. The valley around may be 
considered as the paradise of the Highlands, and forms 
a favourite point for the tourist in the genial months 
of summer. The lower grounds are here richly cul- 

i or covered with. beautiful plantations; the 
whole overlooked and sheltered by mountains tower- 
ing to the clouds, among which rises the lofty Ben 
Lawers. In the midst of this exquisite scenery, stands 
the magnificent seat of the Earl of Breadalbane, called 
Taymouth. 
After leaving the lake, the Tay speedily receives a 
a augmentation by the river Lyon, which descends 
Glen Lyon, and runs a course not a great deal 
shorter than the Tay itself. Its next great accessary 
isthe Tummel, which falls into it on its left bank, 
joining it at the south-eastern corner of the parish of 
Logierait, about eight miles above Dunkeld. The 
Tummel brings down the whole of the waters drained 
from a most extensive district, or series of vales, in the 
nerth and north-west part of the county, from the con- 
fines of Mar in Aberdeenshire, round to the borders 
of Appin in Argyleshire. Before reaching the Tay, it 
receives these waters chiefly by ihe rivers Garry, 
Tilt, Bruar, and Tarff, from the north, and in its 
own course from the west it draws off the waters of 
Lach Lyddoch, Ericht, and Rannoch. Thus increased, 
the Tay becomes a river of uncommon size and beauty, 
and it now takes a direction more towards the south. 
Its waters frequently separate and unite again, form- 
ing several beautiful islands, and its banks are in ge- 
neral agg wooded. Near Dunkeld (a place which 
Taust separately described), the woods around it 
are deep and majestic, and at this place it receives an 
accession on its right bank by the beautiful river 
Bran. On leaving Dunkeld, the Tay flows through 
# territory more lowland in its character, and, pursu- 
ing a direction towards the east, receives the waters 
of the Isla on its lest bank. The Isla forms a consi- 
derable accession to its magnitude, as it is a stream 
which, besides draining the north-western part of 
Forfarshire, draws off the waters from the north-cast- 
ern division of Perthshire, by the rivers Ardle, Shee, 
and Ericht 

The Yay now takesa south-westerly course betwixt 
the parishes of Kinclavin and Cargill, and afterwards 
resuming a direction more towards the south, it re. 
ceives on its left bank, at Loncarty, the small river 
Shechie. About two miles farther south, on the same 
ride, it receives the Almond, which adds considerably 
to the volume of its waters. Flowing onward towards 
the south, a noble stream of first-rate ions, the 
‘Tay passes through the beautiful vale and past the 
town of Perth ; and now decreasing in speed, it becomes 
fit for the navigation of small vessels. After passing 
between the woods and romantic hills of Kinnoul and 
Moncrieff, a short way below Perth, the Tay begins 
te aseume the a ance of an estuary or firth; and 
at the foot of the rich flat vale of Strathearn, it receives 
on its right bank its last great tributary, the Earn ri- 
ver, which brings down the waters of « most extensive 


Highland and district, including those of 


Loch Earn, whose sources are very near those of the 
Tay itself, 

Having now received the whole of the streams of 
Perthshire, great and small, with the exception of 
those falling into the Forth from the south-west cor- 
ner of the county, the Tay gradually expands into an 
arm of the sea from a mile to three miles in breadth, 
though generally shallow; separating the carse of 
Gowrie and part of Forfarshire on the north, from 
Fife on the south. At Dundee the firth is contracted 
to about two miles in breadth, but it-again widens, 
and about eight miles below that thriving sea-port, it 
expands inte the Bay of St Andrews and the German 


PADDY THE PIPER. 


I'xx tell you, sir, a mighty quare story, and it’s as 


thrue as I’m standin’ here, and that’s no lie—It was 
in the time of the ’ruction [insurrection], whin the 
long summer days, like many a fine fellow’s pre- 
cious life, was cut short by raison of the martial law, 
that wouldn’t let a dacent boy be out in the evenin’, 
good or bad ; for whin the day’s work was over, not a 
one of uz daar go to meet a frind over a glass, or a 
girl at the dance, but must go home, and shut our- 
selves up, and never budge, nor rise latch, nor dhraw 
boult antil the morning kem agin. 

Well, to come to my story—’T was afther nightfall, 
and we wor sittin’ round the fire, and the pratees was 
boilin’, and the noggins of butther-milk was standin’ 
ready for our suppers, whin a knock kem to the door. 
“ Whisht,” says my father; “‘ here’s the sojers come 
upon us now,” says he; “ bad luck to thim the vil- 
lains, I’m afeard they seen a glimmer of the fire through 
the crack in the door,” says he. “ No,’ says my mo- 
ther, “ for I’m afther hanging an ould sack and my 
new petticoat agin it a while ago.” ‘“ Well, whisht, 
any how,” says my father, “ for there’s a knock agin ;” 
and we all held our tongues till another thump kem to 
the door. “ Oh, it’s folly to purtind any more,” says 
my father; “ they’re too cute to be put off that-a- 
way,” says he. ‘Go, Shamus,” says he to me, “ and 
see who's in it.” ‘* How can I see who’s in it in the 
derk ?” says I. ‘ Well,” says he, “light the candle 
thin, and see who’s in it; but don’t open the door for 
your life, barrin’ they break it in,” says he, “ ex- 
ceptin’ to the sojers, and spake thim fair, if it’s thim.” 

So with that I wint to the door, and there was 
another knock. Who's there ?” says I. It’s me,” 
says he. ‘ Who are you?” says I. “A frind,” 
says he. “ Baithershin,” says I—‘‘who are you at 
ali?” “ Arrah! don’t you know me ?” says he. 
* Not at all,” says I. “Sure I'm Paddy the piper,” 
says he. “Oh, thundher and turf,” says I, “is it 
you, Paddy, that’s in it?” ‘‘Sorra one else,” says he. 


“* And what brought you at this hour?” says I. “I 


didn’t like goin’ the roun’ by the road,” says he, 
“and so I kem the short cut, and that’s what delayed 
me,” sayshe. ‘ Oh, bloody wars !” says I—“ Paddy, 
I wouldn't be in your shoes for the king’s ransom,” 
says 1; “‘ for you know yourself it’s a hanging mat- 
ther to be catched out these times,” says I. “ Sure I 
know that,” says he; “‘ God help me; and that’s what 
I kem to you for,” says he; “and let me in for old 
acquaintance sake,”’ says poor Paddy. ‘ Oh, by this 
and that,” says I, “I darn’t open the door for the 
wide world ; and sure you know it; and throth if the 
Husshians or the Yeo’s [yeomen] catches you,” says 
I, “they'll murther you, as sure as your name’s 
Paddy.” ‘ Many thanks to you,” says he, “for your 
good intintions; but, plaze the pigs, I hope it’s not 
the likes o’ that is in store for me, any how.” “ Faix 
then,” says I, “ you had betther lose no time in hidin’ 
yourself,” says 1; “ for throth I tell you, it’s a short 
thrial and a long rope the Husshians would be afther 
givin’ you; for they’ve no justice, and less marcy, 
the villains!” “ Faith, thin, more’s the raison you 
should let me in, Shamus,” says poor Paddy. “ It’s 
a folly to talk,” says I; “I darn’t open the door.” 
“ Oh then, millia murther!” says Paddy, “ what'll 
become of me at all, at all,” says he. ‘* Go aff into 
the shed,” says I, “‘ behind the house, where the cow 
is, and there there's an iligant lock o’ straw, that you 
may go sleep in,” says I, “‘ and a fine bed it *id be for 
a lord, let alone a piper.” 

So off Paddy set to hide in the shed, and throth it 
wint to our hearts to refuse him, and turn him away 
from the door, more, by token, when the pratees was 
ready; for sure the bit and the sup is always welkim 
to the poor thraveller. Well, we all wint to bed, and 
Paddy hid himself in the cow-house ; and now I must 
tell you how it was with Paddy :—You see, afther 
sleeping for some time, Paddy wakened up, thinkin’ 
it was mornin’, but it wasn’t mornin’ at all, but onl 
the light o’ the moon that decaved him; but at ail 
evints, he wanted to be stirrin’ airly, bekase he was 
going off to the town hard by, it bein’ fair-day, to pick 
up a few ha’pence with his pipes; for not a betther 
piper was in all the country round nor Paddy; and 
every one gave it up to Paddy, that he was iligant an 
the pipes. 

[ Paddy set off somewhat too early, and as he walked 
along in the dark, he came against a corpse hanging 
upon a tree, being the remains of a British otticer 
hanged by the insurgents. Paddy cuts off the limbs 
of this seheanibdaten of popular fury, in order to ob- 
tain his boots, and, returning to the cow-house, hides 
them beneatis a heap of straw, after which he went 
again to sleep, but was soon after seized and taken 


away by a party of the military. These fragments 
being afterwards found by the inmates of the cottage, 
lead to the notion that the cow had eaten up Paddy, 
and left only his legs behind. The results of this sus. 
picion upon the fair fame of the animal are thus nar- 


rated 

“ Arrah! be aisy,” says my father. ‘ Bad luck to 
the lie I tell you,” says I. ‘Is it ate, Paddy ?” says 
they. “Not a doubt of it,” says I. Are you sure, 
Shamus?” says my mother, ‘I wish I was as sure 
of a new pair of brogues,” says I. ‘ Bad luck to the 
bit she has left iv him but his two legs.” ‘ And do 
you tell me she ate the pipes too?” says my father. 
b'iieve so,” says I. “ Oh,” says he, “ what a 
cruel taste she has for music!” ‘ Arrah!” says my 
mother, * don’t be abusing the cow that gives the 
milk to the childher.” “ Yis, I will,” says my fa- 
ther; “ she shan’t be undher my roof any more; for 
I'll sind her to the fair this minit,” says he, “ and sell 
her for whatever she’)l bring. Go aff,” says he, 
“ Shamus, the minit you've ate your breakquest, and 
dhrive her to the fair.” ‘ Throth I don’t like to 
dhrive her,” says I. “ Arrah, don’t be makin’ a 
gommagh of yourself,” says he. “Faith, I don’t,’” 
saysI. ‘* Well, like or no like,” says he, “‘ you must 
dhrive her.” “ Sure, father,” says I, “ you could 
take more care of her yourself.” ‘ That's might 
good,” says he, “ to keep a dog and bark myself ;’” 
and I rec'llected the sayin’ from that hour. “ i me 
have no more words about it,” says he, “‘ but be aff 
wid you.” 

So, aff I wint, and it’s no lie I’m tellin’, whin I sa 
it was sore agin my will I had any thing to do wi 
sitch a villain of sy Moy But, howsomever, I cut a 
brave long wattle, that I might dhrive the man-ather- 
"4 thief, as she was, without bein’ near her at all, at 
al 


Well, away we wint along the road, and mighty 
throng it wuz wid the boys and the girls, and, in 
short, all sorts, rich and poor, high and low, crowdin” 
to the fair. 

“ God save you,” says one tome, ‘ God save you, 
kindly,” says. That’s a fine baste you're dhrivin’,”” 
says he. “ Throth she is,” says I, though it wint agin 
my heart to say a good word for the likes of her.. 
“It’s to the fair you’re goin’, I suppose,” says he, 
“ with the baste?” (He was a snug-lookin’ farmer, 
ridin’ a purty little gray hack.) ‘ Thin you're right 
enough,” says I; “ it is to the fair I’m goin’.” 
“What do you expec’ for her?” says he. “ Thin 
myself doesn’t know,” says I; and that was thrue 
enough, you see, bekase I was bewildered like about 
the baste, intirely. ‘‘ That’s a quare way to be goin’ 
to market,” say he, “and not to know what you ex- 
pec’ for your baste.” ‘‘ Och,” says I, not likin’ to let. 
him suspict there was any thing wrong wid her— 
* Och,” says I, in a careless sort of a way, “sure no 
one can tell what a baste ’ll bring, antil they come to 
the fair,” says I, ‘‘ and see what price is goin’.’”” 
“ Indeed, that’s nath’ral enough,” says he. “ But 
if you wor bid a fair price before you come to the fair, 
sure you might as well take it,” says he. ‘ Oh, I’ve 
no objection in life,” says I. “* Well, thin, what will 
a ax for her ?” says he. “ Why, thin, I wouldn’t 
ike to be onraisonable,” says I—(for the thruth was, 
you know, I wanted to get rid iv her)—“ and so I’ll 
take four pounds for her,” says I, “ and no less.” “‘ No 
less!” says he. “ Why, sure, that’s chape enough,” 
says I. “* Throth it is,” says he; “ and I’m thinkin” 
it’s too chape it is,’ says he; “ for if there wasn’t 
somethin’ the matther, it’s not for that you'd be sellin’ 
the fine milch cow, as she is, to all appearance.” 
“ Indeed, thin,” says I, “‘ upon my conscience she is 
a fine milch cow.” ‘ Maybe,” says he, “ she’s gone 
off her milk, in regard that she doesn’t feed well ?’” 
* Och, by this and that,” says I, “ in regard of feed- 
in’ there's not the likes of her in Ireland; so make 
your mind aisy; and if you like her for the money, 

ou may have her.” ‘* Why, indeed, I’m not ina 
urry,” says he, “ and I'll wait till I see how they 
in the fair.” 

“ With all my heart,” says I, purtendin’ to be no 
ways consarned, but in throth I began to be afeard 
that the people was seein’ somethin’ unnath’ral about 
her, and that we'd never get rid of her at all, at all. 
At last we kem to the fair, and a great sight o’ [pore 
was in it; throth you’d think & whole world was 
there, let alone the standin’s o’ gingerbread and ili- 
gant ribbins, and makins o’ beautiful gownds, and 
pitch-and-toss, and merry-go-roun’s, and tints with 
the best av drink in thim, and the fiddles playin’ up 
t’ incourage the boys and girls; but I never minded 
them at all, but detarmint to sell the thievin’ rogue 
of a cow afore I'd mind any divarshin in life; soan I 
dhruv her into the thick av the fair, whin, all of a 
suddint, as I kem to the door av a tint, up sthruck 
the pipes, and, my jew’l, in a minit the cow cock’d 
her ears, and was makin’ a dart at the tint. 

“Oh, murther!” says I, to the boys standin’ by, 
“hould her,” says I, “ hould her—she ate one piper 
already, the vagabone, and, bad luck to her, she wants 
another now.” 

“ Ts it a cow for to ate a piper?” says one o’ thim. 

“ Not a word o’ lie in it, for I seen his corps my- 
self, and nothin’ left but the two legs,” says I; “and 
it’s a folly to be sthrivin’ to hide it, for I see she'll 
never lave it aff, as poor Paddy Grogan knows to his 
cost.” 

“ Who's that takin’ my name ?” says a voice in the 
crowd; and with that, shovin’ the throng a one side, 
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who should I see but Paddy Grogan, to all appear- 


nary Oh, hould him too,” says I; ‘keep him av me, 
for it’s not himself at ail, but his ghost,” says I ; “ for 
he was kilt last night, to my sartin knowledge, every 
inch av hii, all to his legs.” 

Well, sir, with that Paddy—for it was Paddy himself, 
as it kem out afther—fell a laughin’, and, whin he kem 
to himself, he ups and he tould uz how it was, as I 
tould you already ; and the likes av the fun they made 
av me was beyant tellin’, for wrongfully misdoubtin’ the 

r cow, and layin’ the blame of atin’ a piper an her. 
we all wint into the tint to have it explained, and 
we dhrank health and long life to Paddy and the cow ; 
and Paddy pla that day beautifully, and mony a 
one said the likes was never heard before or since, 
even from Paddy himself, and av coorse the poor 
slandered cow was dhruv home agin, and many a 
uiet day she had wid uz afther that; and whin she 
Seed, throth my father had sitch a regard for the poor 
thing, that he had her skinned, and an iligant pair of 
throwsers made out iv her hide, and it’s in the fam’ly 
to this day; and isn’t it mighty remarkable it is, 
what I’m goin’ to tell you now, but it’s as thrue as 
I’m here, that from that out, any one that has thim 
things an, the minit a pair o’ pipes sthrikes up, they 
can’t rest, but goes jiggin’ and jiggin’ in their sate, 
and never stops as long as the pipes is playin’.* 


THE PIRATES OF THE ARCHIPELAGO. 
Ir is curious to observe how far the fanciful impres- 
sions of infancy will sometimes extend their shadows 
into after life. From my childhood, though I scarce 
knew why, the #Zgean Archipelago had always been 
“one of the greenest islands of my imagination.” 
Hence, when I found myself sailing by moonlight 
over its still waters, with its hundred isles of light 
flourishing and looking beautiful around me, I could 
scarcely realise my situation, or believe that I was ac- 
tually in the middle of that very ocean, hallowed by 
s0 many lovely and glorious associations, and the goal 
of all the warmest and most romantic aspirations of 
my youth. 

I visited the various Greek islands, in company 
with a valued friend, in the spring of last year. We 
hired for the cruise a small Greek goétlette, manned 
by Hydriote sailors, and carrying two swivel guns of 
tolerable size. This was a necessary precaution ; for 
the whole of the Archipelago swarmed with pirates, 
and every fresh port we touched at we learned some 
new example of their daring and success, and too of- 
ten of their cruelty. They had sprung up suddenly 
in the month of March, and had appeared in several 
quarters at the same time; and it was conjectured, 
from their numbers and extraordinary audacity, that 
they must be supported by some high authority, and 
act under explicit directions. They were composed, 
so far as could be discovered, of individuals from all 
nations, chiefly Syriac, Egyptian, and Greek. They 
attacked vessels of all sizes, and bearing all flags. 
Near Milo they had captured a Sardinian brig, and 
subjected the crew to every species of abominable out- 
rage; and at Syria we received an account, which 
= afterwards only too correct, of these miscreants 

aving seized two Austrian vessels of considerable 
size in the Gulf of Salonica. The crews made a gal- 
lant resistance, and the pirates in revenge took thera 
to the island of Thasos, and after subjecting them to 
the most ignominious treatment, massacred them all. 
These circumstances, as ws f be imagined, were con- 
stantly present to our thoughts, and we proceede! on 
our voyage cautiously and anxiously. One night, as 
we were sailing between Tinos and Delos, leaning 
over the side of our vessel, and watching the bright 
and fairy phosphorescence of the dividing waves, mv 
friend related to me the following incident, which 
will give nearly in his own words :— 

“Not long since I had occasion to pass in a Veue- 
tian brig from Alexandria to Smyrna, and as I was 
desirous to take this opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the #gean, the captain, at my request, 
visited a few of the more interesting islands. One 
day in May we were lying off the north-east coast of 
the island of Naxos, enjoying the freshening softness 
of the evening air after a day of excessive sultriness. 
At sunset the wind gradually died away, and gave 
place to one of those dead, motionless calms so com- 
mon in these uncertain seas. We had watched with 
melancholy interest the last gleams of the departing 
sun, as he disappeared behind the wooded hills of An- 
tiparos, and were now enjoying the soft dim lustre of 

moon as she rose upon the lovely scene before us. 
8 Delos, and other isles, dimly discernible in the 
distance, formed the chief features of the landscape, 
while the rich moonlight softly glimmered on the al- 
most motionless bosom of the waters. 

Occasionally a slight ripple against the sides of the 
vessel awoke the slumbering phosphorescence of the 
ocean, and elicited a light which had something of 
enchantment both in its delicacy and its evanescence. 
There was a stillness—a calmness—a surpassing beau- 
ty—a sacred purity, in the scene, which inspired one 
with the thoughts and the language of another world ; 

as I gave way to the reveries and remembrances 
it awakened, I almost lost the recollection of our 
meaner nature, and forgot that I was still on earth. 


* From “Legends and Stories of Ireland, by Samuel Lover, 


In this mood of mind I was leaning over the side 
of the vessel, when the captain came and tapped me 
gently on the shoulder, and, with a look of peculiar 
significance, pointed to an abrupt promontory about 
two miles a-head of us. I followed his eye, antl could 
distinguish with difficulty two long narrow boats, with 
three small masts in each, and impelled apparently b 
nearly twenty oars, making straight for our vesse 
As they came more distinctly into view, and we could 
discern their form, it was such as toleave us no doubt 
of their nature or intentions. We had heard them 
described too often and too minutely not to recognise 
them at a glance: they were a band of those terrible 
pirates who were then infesting the /Egean, and whose 
daring and cruelty had struck terror into all the sail- 
ors who frequent these seas. I looked at the captain. 
He was a brave man, I knew, for I had seen him tried ; 
_ now his lip quivered, and a shuddering came over 

is whole frame, as he saw, in all its horrors, the fate 
which was probably in store for us. We knew that 
our chance of a successful resistance was but small ; 
but weak as it was, we had learned enough of the 
brutality of these wretches in other cases to be aware 
it was our only hope. Outrage, ignominy, and mas- 
sacre, had been inflicted, according to the varying ca- 
price of the hour; and in particular, their treatment 
of the crews of two vessels which had lately fallen in- 
to their hands, determined us to fight to the last plank, 
and then take what fate it might please Providence to 
send us. 

Escape was impossible. There was not a breath 
of air sufficient even to stir a handkerchief ; and these 
pirates always profit by a calm, which enables them 
to attack an unwieldy vessel to great advantage. We 
got all our arms on deck, and each man stood ready 
at his post. I had laid my sword and pistols on the 
gunwale before me, and was leaning on my carbine, 
watching the advance of the enemy. ‘There was a 
dead silence through the ship, till we could distinctly 
hear the splashing of their oars as they gradually 
neared us :—it was horrible to be thus deserted by the 
elements at our greatest need. There was not breeze 
or motion sufficient to enable us even to turn the ves- 
sel ; and there was not one of us who would not thank- 
fully have exchanged our helpless, motionless condi- 
tion, against the wildest hurricane that ever blew over 
a tropical sea. We were delivered up to our enemies, 
as it were, bound hand and foot. This feeling of pa- 
ralysis grew upon us momently, like the horrors of 
nightmare. Every man seemed afraid to breathe, and 
we might have heard a pin drop at the furthest ex- 
tremity of the ship. We were looking Death in the 
face—and I felt that he was indeed the King of Ter- 
rors. 

The boats at length came within hail. I counted 
thirty men in the one boat, and twenty in the other, 
we did not muster twenty-five in all. They rowed 
close alongside, one at one side, and the other at the 
other, and summoned us to surrender. The captain 
returned po answer, but took a deliberate aim with 
his musket at the summoner, and shot him through 
the heart. We all followed his example, and our fire 
was eminently successful. They returned it in haste, 
and then, without waiting to reload, began to climb 
the sides of our vessel. We offered them no resist- 
ance, but retired to the quarter-deck, where our two 
small cannon had been placed, and ranged ourselves 
before them. As soon as the pirates had clambered 
upon deck, without waiting to form, they drew their 
heavy cimetars and yataghans, and rushed tumul- 
tuously upon us. In a moment we drew a little to 
either side, and at the same instant our two guns 
poured their grape-shot, ghrough our ranks, upon the 
confused mass of our assailants. The effect was tre- 

s; fora t we thought the victory was 
ours, and we rushed upon them to complete our work. 
But they rallied too quickly, and then began the real 
contest: it was man to man—hand to hand—sabre to 
sabre. The pirates were desperate by character—we 
were rendered so by situation; and the combat was 
one of such deep and concentrated fury as I trust 
never to witness again. Two of the combatants who 
were firmly grappled, and were slashing each other 
with their daggers, missed their footing on the quar- 
ter-deck, and fell overboard together. But even in 
the water I could observe that they did not quit their 
hold ; each grasped his antagonist with the frenzy of 
a dying man, and they sank in each other’s arms. 
How long the battle lasted I know not: it might be 
five minutes—it might be ten; but I was brought to 
the ground I scarce knew how ; and when I recovered 
my senses, it was all over. 

Myself and six of my companions were the sole sur- 
vivors: they were all wounded, and tied with ropes 
to the side of our vessel. The captain was among 
them. His arms were pinioned behind him, and he 
was lashed to the mainmast. He was evidently faint 
and weak from loss of blood, and his pale countenance 
expressed a sort of hopeless resignation, interrupted 
at times by a transient shudder of unconquerable hor- 
ror, as the thought of the fate in store for us rushed 
across his mind. The pirates, whose numbers had 
been greatly thinned during the action, were lying on 
the quarter-deck, some sleeping, and others watching. 
The first faint streak of morning light was just ap- 
pearing along the horizon, and our conquerors took 
advantage of a breeze which sprung up to direct our 
vessel towards their port. Just then a ship of consi- 
derable size came in sight round the corner of the 
island, and pessed us within a few bundred yards. Our 


captain, regardless of the consequences, hailed the 
strange sail, and claimed the assistance of her erew, 
and at the same moment received a shot which silenced 
him for ever. The pirates sprung to their feet, and 
prepared to receive dene we had called upon to save 
us. They had seen our situation, but they turned a 
deaf ear to our entreaties; they spoke not—turned 
not—staid not. The ship of safety speeded on its 
way ; and as it gradually lessened in the distance, our 
excited hopes sunk into despair, and our hearts died 
away within us. 

I am an observer both by habit and disposition, even 
in times of the deepest anxiety and danger ; and asa 
faint gleam of hope, in the shape of an accepted ran- 
som, had already flashed across my mind, I began to 
look out, with a sort of throbbing curiosity, mingled 
with alarm and doubt, for the pirates’ den, whither 
our course was evidently directed. It was not long 
before we arrived. Six of the pirates immediately 
proceeded southward with our captured ship, for the 

urpose, as we afterwards found, of selling her at 

hodes, with the inhabitants of which island they 
kept up a regular traffic of this nature. The remain- 
der of our victors got into their two boats, whither 
we were compelled to follow them, and pulled towards 
shore. I despair of being able to delineate, otherwise 
than with the pencil, the extraordinary scene we now 
approached. It was a bold, craggy, almost perpendi- 
cular coast; and we soon discovered a vast chasm or 
fissure, which extended the whole height of the rock, 
and to a considerable depth inland. Into this chasm 
we entered, and, after rowing about fifty yards, an- 
other considerable fissure opened at right angles to the 
first. Though at least sixty yards broad at the level 
of the water, this second chasm gradually diminished 
in breadth, till at the surface of the island its existence 
was only discernible by a narrow crack over which an 
active man might leap with ease. At the end of this 
extraordinary natural vault, and about twenty feet 
above the sea, was a cave, narrow at its entrance, but 
widening considerably as it penetrated deeper into the 
rock, and by no means dissimilar to the subterranean 
gallery underneath the citadel of Argos. As the pi- 
rates moored their boats at the extremity of this vast 
cavern (for such, notwithstanding the narrow open- 
ing above, it might he called), two of their associates 
appeared at the mouth of the cave to welcome them, 
and inquire of their success. A few words were in- 
terchanged between them, and my companions and I 
were then ordered to mount into the cave by means 
of a laddeg of ropes, which was let down to the boat’s 
edge. To one of these unfortunate wretches the mo- 
ment seemed to offer a last chance for safety. When 
his turn came to ascend, he pretended to lose his held, 
slipped into the water, dived under the nearest boat, 
and swam vigorously away. But the effort proved a 
desperate one ; the pirates were too vigilant to be thus 
deceived ; three firelocks were discharged at the un- 
happy man too deliberately to miss the mark—he gave 
a horrid shriek, which is still ringing in my ears— 
stretched forth his hands wildly and imploringly to 
Heaven—then slowly sunk beneath the surface; and 
the bubbles which ascended one by one from his last 
suffocating gasps, alone indicated the spot where he 
had disappeared. 

We were all struck with horror. It seemed to us 
a foreboding of our own fate, and we shuddered as we 
entered this dark cavern of iniquity. There seemed 
to be many recesses in different directions; but the 
part of the cave where the pirates were assembled was 
nearly circular, and a rude lamp, which was suspended 
from the damp vault, served to show the dreariness 
and discomfort of the chamber, and the mats and wea- 
pons which formed its only furniture. 

I will not detail to you the horrors of our situation, 
nor the ignominious treatment to which we were sub- 
jected, during our abode in the pirates’ den. It was 
living with the devil and his angels. My four re- 
maining companions were taken out of the cave at 
midnight, about a week after our arrival, and put om 
board one of the pirates’ boats, and I had afterwards 
reason to believe that they were sold as slaves in some 
of the ports of Syria. I only escaped their fate from 
having been able to persuade the pirates, by producing 
my papers, that if my friends at Smyrna were inform- 
ed of my situation, they would willingly advance 
whatever ransom might be demanded ; and I p' 
myself at the same time that I would never attempt 
to make known their residence. I wrote to Smyrna, 
and an answer soon arrived. The pirates, impatient 
for their promised ransom, immediately conveyed me 
to Scala Nuova, the portof the ancient Ephesus, where 
my friends met me, and I was delivered up to them on 
payment of the stipulated sum. It was two thousand 
dollars. 

As I rode towards Smyrna, the world seemed to 
have opened afresh afore me: I was disposed to look 
upon every thing with a favourable eye. Even the 
miserable village of Aiasaluck rich and beau- 
tiful; all nature was bright and laughing; and I felt 
that I had taken out a new lease of life. 

The same pirates are now infesting the Archipe- 
lago; and, from the description, I believe them to 
have been the very gang who last month massacred 
the Austrian crews at the Isle of Thasos. But I re- 
membered my promise, and not even « robber shall 
have to reproach me with a breach of trust.” 

This was the substance, and nearly the words, of 
my friend's narrative ; and, from many confirmatory 


statements which | heard both in Greece and Smyraa, 
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I am inclined to believe that there is neither incor- 
_Teetness nor exaggeration in the smallest circumstance. 
We continued our voyage without any interrup- 
tion, beyond that of frequent calms ; and after visiti 
——* and Scio, we reached Smyrna on the 


POPULAR ERRORS IN MEDICINE. 
By an Puysician. 

A VERY comr »n practice in eating such fruit as 
cherries is to swallow the stones, with the vague no- 
tion that these promote digestion. No error can be 
more fatally absurd. Many cases have occurred where 
such practices have been the cause of death, and that 
of a most excruciating nature. One instance is on 
record of a lady who died in great agony after years 
of suffering, and the cause was found to be several 
large balls found in the intestines, accumulated around 
clusters of cherry-stones. The husks of gooseberries 
are often swallowed with the idea that they prevent 
any bad effects from the fruit. On the contrary, they 
are the most indigestible substance that can be swal- 
lowed, and pass the stomach without any change, 
although they cause excessive irritation, and not un- 
frequently inflammation of the bowels. 

Many le put great faith in the wholesomeness 
of eating only of one dish at dinner. They suppose 
that the mixture of substances prevents easy diges- 
tion. They would not eat fish and flesh, fowl and 
beef, animal food and vegetables. This seems a 
plausible notion, but daily practice shows its utter 
absurdity. What dinner sits easier on the stomach 
than a slice of roast or boiled mutton, and carrots or 
turnips, and the indispensable to? What man 
ever felt the worse of a cut of cod or turbot followed 
by a beef-steak, or a slice of roast beef and pudding ? 
In short, a variety of wholesome food does not seem 
incompatible at meals, if one do not eat too much—here 
the error lies. 

It is a common practice with bathers, after having 
walked on a hot day to the sea-side, to sit on the cold 
slamp rocks till they cool before going into the water. 
This is quite erroneous. Never go into the water if 
over-fatigued, and after profuse and long-continued 
perspiration, but always prefer plunging in while 
warm, strong, and vigorous, and even with the first 
drops of perspiration on your brow. There is no fear 
of sudden transitions from heat to cold being fatal. 
Many nations run from the hot bath, and plunge naked 
into the snow. What is to be feared is sudden cold 
after exhaustion of the body, and while the animal 
powers are not sufficient to produce a reaction or re- 
covery of the animal heat. 

There is a favourite fancy of rendering infants and 
farther advanced children hardy and strong, by plung- 
ing them into cold water. This will certainly not 
prevent strong infants from growing stronger, but it 
will and often does kill three children out of every 
five. Infants always thrive best with moderate 
warmth and a milk-warm bath. The same rule ap- 
plies to the clothing of infants and children. No child 
should have so light clothing as to make it feel the 
effects of cold—warm materials, loose and wide-made 
clothing, and exercise, are all indispensable for the 
health of little ones. But, above all things, their 
heads should be kept cool, and generally uncovered. 

Many people so laud early rising as would lead one 


of giving little or no salt to children. No practice 
be more cruel or 

ne great cause of reluctance to medicine among 
the ignorant, is the idea, that many, if not all of the 
powders and potions, are made from human bones, 
and other parts of the body. In the present day no 
such thing exists; but yet nothing can better exem- 
plify the saying, “ that popular prejudices are the cast- 
off clothes of philosophers, in which the rabble dress 
themselves,” than the fact that even the great Lord 
Bacon believed in amulets; and Boyle seriously re- 
commends the thigh-bone of an executed criminal as 
a powerful remedy in dysentery. Two-thirds of the 
medicines in common use are the dried roots, or leaves, 
or fruits, or gums of v bles, reduced to powder, 
or infused in water or spirit of wine; the other third 
are salts, obtained from sea-water, from the waters of 
mineral springs, from burnt sea-weed or land vege- 
tables, and from various preparations of the metals. 
Many achild has turned with horror and disgust from 
a common emetic powder, under the false conception 
that it was human liver pounded, when he would have 
even cheerfully taken off the nauseating draught had 
he been told that it was nothing more than the clean- 
scraped roots of a beautiful little flowering plant, that 
grows in warm countries, ipecacuan. It is not 
an uncommon observation, and a sort of taunt, too, 
to the medical man, that his drugs are all disagree. 
able to the palate. People do not reflect that this is 
a wise provision of nature. What, for instance, would 
be the consequence if the fruit, whose pulp bears the 
bitter purging colocynth, were as inviting to the taste 
as a pine-apple ? Or how could the ignorant be re- 
strained from every day poisoning themselves, if fox- 
glove, hemlock, or henbane, bore sweet and enticing 
Tuits ? 

Another general reproach among the uninformed, 
is, that, in the present day, physicians disdain to em- 
ploy in their prescriptions the native plants of this 
country. This reproach is quite unfounded ; there is 
never a day that some one of our native vegetables are 
not prescribed; but, undoubtedly, some of our most 
active and most valuable medicines can only be pro- 
cured from hotter climates. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
SPENSER. 

PassinG over an interval of more than a century 
and a half from the death of Chaucer, during which no 
noted poetical genius appeared in England, with the 
exception of Sir Philip Sidney, at the commencement 
of Elizabeth's reign, we meet with Spenser, the cele- 
brated author of the Fairy Queen. 

Edmund Spenser was descended from an ancient 
family in Northamptonshire, and was born in Lon- 
don in 1553. In 1576, having completed his degrees 
in arts, he stood for a fellowship, in which he was 
unsuccessful ; and this disappointment, joined with 
the narrowness of his circumstances, forced him to 
quit the university. He now went to live in retire- 
ment at the house of a friend in the north of Eng- 
land, and t here ed of the Rosalind 
whom he finely celebrates in his pastoral poems, and 
of whose cruelty he has written very pathetical com- 
plaints. It is probable, that, about this time, his 
genius first began to distinguish itself; for the Shep- 
herd’s Calendar, which is so full of his unprosperous 


to ——— that sleep was one of those lazy, sluggi 
and practices, that the sooner the t 
abolished the better. Sleep is as necessary to man as 
food, and as some do with one-third of the food that 
others absolutely require, so five hours’ sleep is amply 
sufficient for one, while another requires seven or 
eight hours. Some men cannot by any possibility 
more than four or five hours in the 24; and, 
therefore, true to the inherent selfishness of human 
nature, they abuse all who sleep longer. No man 
should be taunted for sleeping eight hours if he can. 
There is a common prejudice in the country, that 
old women, farriers, and professed bone-setters, are 
the only persons fit to prescribe for all sprains, dislo- 
cations, and broken bones. Are these subjects less 
likely to be understood by an anatomist and regularly 
man, than the more difficult and intricate 
diseases which he daily treats with success? What 
becomes of all such patients in large cities and hospi- 
tals, where a regular surgeon superintends their cure ? 
Have we so many stiff joints and deformed and use- 
Jess limbs as among the patients of the empirical bone- 
setter ? 
oe ag not eat salt with their food, and 
the fair sex have a notion that this substance darkens 
the complexion. Salt seems essential for the health 
of every human being, more especially in moist cli- 
mates such as ours. Without salt, the body becomes 
infected with intestinal worms. The case of a lady 
is mentioned in a medical journal, who had a natural 
antipathy to salt, and never used it with her food; the 
consequence was, she became dreadfully infected with 
‘these animals. A punishment once existed in Hol- 
land, by which criminals were denied the use of salt ; 
same consequence followed with these wretched 
beings. We rather think a prejudice exists with some 


ish, 
was 


® From “ Sketches in Grecee and T *” recently published 
by Ridgway, Loodn. 


Pp for Rosalind, was amongst the first of his 
works of note, and the supposition is strengthened by 
the consideration of poetry’s being frequently the off- 
spring of love and retirement. This work he address- 
ed, by a short dedication, to Sir Philip Sidney. It 
was in 1578, that, at the persuasion of his friend Mr 
Harvey, Spenser removed to London, where that 
gentleman introduced him to the notice of Sidney, 
who was now in the highest reputation both for wit 
and gallantry, and the most popular of all the cour- 
tiers of his age; and as he was himself a writer, and 
especially excelled in the fabulous or inventive kind 
of poetry, it is no wonder he was struck with our 
author’s genius, and b sensible of his merit. 
By this universal patron of genius, he was presented 
to Queen Elizabeth, who honoured him with the 
o- of poet-laureate; but, through the ill will of 

rd Treasurer Burleigh, the queen's favours to this 
unhappy great man were intercepted, and he for 
some time wore only a barren laurel, possessing merely 
the place without the pension. 

About this time he finished his poem entitled “ The 
Shepherd's Calendar,” which was first printed in 1579; 
and in the following year, being recommended by his 
patron to the Earl of Leicester, he went to Ireland as 
secretary to the Lord Grey of Wilton, then appointed 
Lord Lieutenant of that kingdom. Lord Grey was 
recalled in 1582, and with him Spenser returned to 
London, where he continued till after the death of 
Sir Philip Sidney, who was killed at the battle of 
Zutphen, in the Low Countries, in 1586, an event 
which our poet bewailed to the end of his life. 

The following year, Spenser, having obtained a 
royal grant of 3000 acres of forfeited lands in the 
emnty of Cork, in Ireland, set out for that kingdom, 
took possession of his estate, and fixed his residence 
in the castle of Kilcolman, which had belonged to the 
Zarl of Desmond. Much about this time he con- 


tracted an int‘:mate friendship with the great and 
learned Sir Walter. Raleigh, who was then a captain 
under the Lord Grey. The poem of Spenser's, called 
* Colin Clout’s come home again,” in which Sir Wal- 
ter is described under the name of the Shepherd of the 
Ocean, is a beautiful memorial of this friendship, which 
took its rise from a similarity of taste in the polite 
arts, and which he agreeably describes with a softness 
and delicacy peculiar to him. Sir Walter afterwards 
promoted him in Queen Elizabeth’s esteem, through 
whose recommendation she read his writings. 

In his retirement at Kilcolman he resumed his great 
work, the Fairy Queen, and continued in Ireland 
till the year 1589, when he came over to England with 
Sir Walter Raleigh, but returned to Ireland the year 
following, where he fell in love with a merchant's 
daughter, and married her. Soon after his marriage, 
he paid another visit to his native country, where we 
also find him in 1596. In the following year he re- 
turned once more to Kilcolman; but on the rebellion 
of Lord Tyrone, who ravaged the whole county of 
Cork, he was obliged to fly for safety with his family 
to England, where, in the year 1599, he died in ex. 
treme poverty. This account of his death is given 
principally on the credit of the celebrated Drummond 
of Hawthornden, who says he had it from the Eng- 
lish poet Ben Jonson; but it has since been dis. 
covered, by examining the patent roll, that, in Febru- 
ary 1591, Spenser obtained from Queen Elizabeth an 
annuity of L.50 during his life, a sum equivalent to 
about L.200 at present. He was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, near Chaucer, according to his re~ 
quest, and a monument was erected to his memory 
by Ann Countess of Dorset. 

Spenser’s principal poem, the “ Fairy Queen,” is a 
sort of continued allegory, or a series of metaphorical 
legends, strung together in rather an unconnected 
manner. He raises up a hero for every one of his 
adventures, and endows each of them with some par- 
ticular moral virtue, which renders them all equal, 
without subordination or preference ; only prince Ar- 
thur, by whom he means Sir Philip Sidney, is made 
to shine throughout the whole poem, and succours the 
rest when they are in distress. The original of every 
one of his knights was then living in the court of 
Queen Elizabeth; and he attributed to each of them 
that virtue which he thought was most conspicuous 
in them—an ingenious piece of flattery, which, how- 
ever, did not turn much to his account. Had he lived 
to finish his poem in the remaining legends, it had 
certainly been more of a piece, but could not have 
been perfect, because the model was not true. Prince 
Arthur, or his chief patron, Sir Philip Sidney, dying 
before him, however, deprived the poet both of means 
and spirit to accomplish his design. 

Spenser has had many imitators among the poets of 
modern times, and several have written in his style 
with very considerable success. “ 'T'o imitate the fic- 
tions and sentiments of Spenser,” says Dr Johnson, 
“can incur no reproach, for allegory is perhaps one 
of the most pleasing vehicles of instruction. But I 
am very far from extending the same respect to his 
diction or his stanza. His style was, in his own time, 
allowed to be vicious, so darkened with old words and 
peculiarities of phrase, and so remote from common 
use, that Ben Jonson boldly pronounces him fo have 
written no language. His stanza is at once difficult and 
unpleasing ; tiresome to the ear by its uniformity, and 
to the attention by its length. It was at first formed 
in imitation of the Italian poets, without due regard 
to the genius of our language.”* 

Notwithstanding the opinion here given by the 
learned doctor in regard to the Spenserian stanza, it 
must be remarked that this stanza has been used with 
great success by several of our distinguished poets in 
some of their most popular productions ; particularly 
by Waller, Thomson, Burns, Beattie, Byron, and 

ennant. By far the most successful imitation of the 
style and manner, as well as of the stanza of Spenser, 
which is to be found in the English language, is Thom- 
son’s admirable poem of the Castle of Indolence, in 
which it may safely be affirmed that he has earried 
ed i aud has left his master in every respect far 

ind. 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO MEKKA. 
In the Mahometan world, as is perhaps well known 
to many of our readers, it is judged of great impor- 
tance that a pilgrimage to Mekka should be performed 
at some period during the life of a true believer. The 
city to which the pilgrimage is made derives its dis. 
tinction from its having been the birthplace of Maho- 
met; it is a town of about thirty thousand stationary 
inhabitants, situated in a narrow valley in the pro- 
vince of Hedjaz, in Arabia Felix, but, instead of be- 
ing possessed of any natural advantages, is represented 
as surrounded by a barren country, and the scene of 
poverty and misery all the year round, except at the 
period when the pilgrims are residing in it. Every 
year, about seventy thousand Musselmans arrive be- 
fore it, many of them from very remote countries, 
such as the Malay coast on the one hand, and Bare 
bary on the other, and almost all of them having, in 
their journey, endured the extreme of those hardships 


* Vide The Rambler, No, 121, 
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which are inseparable from travelling in a warm and 


dry region. The number, in recent times, has gene- 
rally been found almost exactly what is stated, which 
may be considered fortunate for the reputation of an 
old popular belief, that, in the event of there being 
any fewer, the deficiency would be supplied by angels 
from heaven. 

Previous to the publication of Burckhardt’s travels, 
the Christian world possessed little information re- 
specting the pilgrim to Mekka, by reason of the 
Mahometans threatening with death every individual 
of a different faith, who should mingle with the true 
believers on that occasion. Burckhardt, a young 
German student, of enthusiastic character, ventured, 
in the year 1814, to subject his person to this dreadful 
hazard, in order that he might be able to describe the 
ceremonies; and so masterly was his performance of 

langu so little did he falter in the requi 
forsnelitive, that he came off undetected. We propose 
to give such of our readers as may not have perused 
the excellent book, afterwards published by this gen- 
tleman, an idea of what he saw. 

There is a place at a certain distance from Mekk 
where pilgrims are required to throw off their usua 
clothes, and assume an uniform called the ihram, con- 
sisting of two pieces of white cloth, one of which is 
fastened round the loins, and the other round the 
shoulders, while the head remains uncovered. To 
this custom, which has often the most fatal effects, 
Burckhardt at once conformed. It is also customary, 
on reaching the holy city, as it is called, to visit the 
temple or mosque, whether the stranger be a pilgrim 
or not; and with this custom our traveller also com- 
plied. He found the Beitullah—for so a part of the 
mosque is called—to be a large quadrangular building, 
like some markets in Britain, consisting of an im- 
mense number of columns, of all kinds of material, 
which join at the top in Gothic arches, and support 
domes above. From the arches hang lamps, which 
are lighted every night — the ae of “ pil- 

im and give a strikin y and singular ap- 
to he whole 4 Caaba, which 
is the mosque proper, stands in the centre of the 

uare, an oblong massive structure, built of large 
blocks of different sized stones, joined rudely together, 
and with bad cement, about 18 paces in length, 14 in 
breadth, and from 35 to 40 feet in height. The door, 
which is on the north side, is wholly plated with sil- 
ver, and embellished with gilt ornaments. Near the 
door, in the inside, is a black stone, held in peculiar 
veneration, and supposed by Mr Burckhardt to be of 
a basaltic nature. The interior of the Caaba is hung 
with black silk cloth, blazoned all over with inscrip- 
tions, in gold letters, “There is no God but God, 
and Mahomet is the apostle of God,” which may be 
called the fundamental dogma of the Mahometan faith. 
In the neighbourhood of the temple is the well of 
Zemzem, which is drunk copiously by the pilgrims, 
under the idea that it purifies them from their sins. 

The prescribed ceremonies are, first, to repeat cer- 
tain prayers in different parts of the temple; then to 
begin the towaf, or walk round the Caaba seven times, 
kissing the black stone at each circuit; then to pro- 
ceed to the well of Zemzem, and drink as much water 
as they wish ur can get. The second ceremony which 
the pilgrim has to perform, is, to proceed to the hill 
of Szafa, and there repeat certain prescribed prayers 
before he sets out on the holy walk, or say, which is 
along a level spot, about six hundred paces in length, 
terminating at a stone platform, called Meroua. This 
walk, which in certain places must be a run, is to be 
repeated seven times, the pilgrims reciting prayers 
uninterruptedly, with a loud voice, the whole time. 
The third ceremony is that of shaving the head, and 
walking to the Omra, about one hour and a half from 
Mekka, chaunting pious ejaculations all theway. The 
two former ceremonies must after this be again re- 

ted. The walk round the Caaba seven times may 
repeated as oft as the pilgrim thinks fit, and the 
more frequent the more meritorious. 

When ali the required ceremonies have been gone 
through, the whole concourse of pilgrims repair toge- 
ther on a certain day to Mount Arafat, some on ca- 
mels, some on mules or asses, and the greater number 
barefooted, this being the most meritorious way of 
performing a journey of eighteen or twenty miles. 
“ We were several hours,” says Burckhardt, “ before 
we could reach the outskirts of the town, so great was 
the crowd of camels. Of the half-naked hadjis [pil- 
grims], all dressed in the white ihram, some sat on 
their camels, mules, or asses, reading the Koran, some 
ejaculating loud prayers, whilst others cursed their 
drivers, and quarrelled with those near them, who 
were choking up the passages.”” Having cleared a 
narrow pass in the mountains, the plain of Arafat 
opened out. Here the different caravans —_ to 
disperse, in search of places to pitch their several tents. 
Hadjis were seen in every direction, wandering among 
the tents in search of their companions, whom they 
had lost in the confusion along the road; and it was 
— hours before the noise and clamour had sub- 
sided. 

In the morning, Burckhardt ascended the summit 
of Mount Arafat, from whence he counted about 3000 
tents, dispersed over the plain, of which two-thirds 
belonged to the two Hadj caravans, and to the suite 
and soldiers of Mohammed Ali; but the greater num. 
ber of the assembled multitudes “ were,” says our tra- 
veller, “ like myself, without tents.” Those of the 


wife of Mohammed Ali, the mother of Tousoun and 
Ibrahim Pasha, were magnificent—the transport of 
her baggage alone, from Djidda to Mekka, having re- 
quired 500 camels. 

“* Her tent was in fact an encampment censisting 
of a dozen tents of different sizes, inhubited by her 
women ; the whole inclosed by a wall of linen cloth, 
800 paces in circuit, the single entrance of which was 
guarded by eunuchs in splendid dresses. Around 
this inclosure were pitched the tents of the men who 
formed her numerous suite. The beautiful embroi- 
dery on the exterior of this linen palace, with the 
various colours displayed in every part of it, consti- 
tuted an object which reminded me of some descrip- 
— in the Arabian tales of a Thousand and One 

ights.”” 

Mr Burckhardt says, he estimated the number of 
persons assembled on the plain at 70,000; but whether 
any or how many of them were supplied by “ angels,” 
he does not say. This enormous mass, aher washing 
and purifying the body according to law, or goin 
through the motions where water was not to be had, 
now pressed forward towards the mountain of Arafat, 
and covered its sides from top to bottom. At the ap- 
pointed hour, the cadi of Mekka took his stand on a 
stone platform on the top of the mountain, and began 
his sermon, to which the multitude appeared to listen 
in solemn and respectful silence. At every pause, 
however, the assembled multitudes waved the skirts 
of their thrams over their heads, and rent the air with 
shouts of “ Lebeyk, allahuma lebeyk !”—“ here we are 
at thy commands, O God!” “ During the wavings of 
the ihrams,” says Burckhardt, “the side of the moun- 
tain, thickly crowded as it was by the people in their 
white garments, had the appearance of a cataract of 
water ; while the green umbrellas, with which several 
thousand hadjis, sitting on their camels below, were 
provided, bore some resemblance to a verdant plain.” 
The assemblage of such a multitude—to every out- 
ward appearance humbling themselves in prayer and 
adoration before God—must be an imposing and im- 
pressive spectacle to him who first observes it, whether 
Mahommedan, Christian, Jew, or Pagan. “ It was a 
sight, indeed,”’ says Pitts, “able to pierce one’s heart, 
to behold so many thousands in their garments of hu- 
mility and mortification, with their naked heads, and 
cheeks watered with tears, and to hear their grievous 
sighs and sobs, begging earnestly for the remission of 
their sins.” Burckhardt mentions the first arrival ot 
a black Darfoor pilgrim at the temple, at the time 
when it was illuminated, and from 8000 to 10,000 
persons in the act of adoration, who was so overawed, 
that, after remaining prostrate for some time, “ he 
burst into a flood of tears; and, in the height of his 
emotion, instead of reciting the usual prayers of the 
visitor, only exclaimed, ‘ O God, now take my soul, 
for this is paradise !’ ” 

As the sun descended behind the western moun- 
tains, the cadi shut his book; instantly the crowds 
rushed down the mountain, the tents were struck, and 
the whole mass of pilgrims moved forward across the 
plain on their return. Thousands of torches were 
now lighted ; vollies of artillery and musketry were 
fired ; skyrockets innumerable were let off ; the pasha’s 
bands of music were played till they arrived at a place 
called Mezdelfé, when every one lay down on the bare 
ground wherever he could find a spot. Here another 
sermon was preached, commencing with the first dawn, 
and continuing till the first rays of the sun appear, 
when the multitude again moved forward, with a slow 
pace, to Wady Muna, about three miles off. This is 
the scene for the ceremony of “ throwing stones at the 
devil.” Every pilgrim must throw seven little stones 
at three several spots in the valley of Muna, or twenty- 
one in the whule, and at each throw repeat the words, 
“In the name of God—God is great—we do this to 
secure ourselves from the devil and his troops.” 

This “* stoning” occupies a day or two, after which 
comes the grand sacrifice of animals, some brought by 
the several hadjis, others purchased from the Bedouins 
for the occasion, the throats of which must always be 
cut with their faces towards the Caaba. At the 
pilgrimage in question, the number of sheep thus 
slaughtered “in the name of the most merciful God,” 
is represented as small, amounting only to between 
6000 and 8000. The historian Kotobeddyn, quoted 
by Burckhardt, relates, that, when the Khalif Mok- 
teder performed the pilgrimage, in the year of the 
Hejira 350, he sacrificed on this occasion 40,000 camels 
and cows, and 50,000 sheep.. One is at a loss to ima- 
gine where, in such a miserable country, all these 
thousands and tens of thousands of camels, cows, and 
sheep, can possibly be subsisted ; the numbers may be 
exaggerated, but there’is no question of their being 
very great. The feast being ended, all the pilgrims 
had their heads shaved, threw off the ihram, and re- 
sumed their ordinary clothing; a large fair was now 
held, the valley blazed all night with illuminations, 
bontires, the discharge of artillery and fireworks ; and 
the hadjis then returned to Mekka. Many of the 
poorer pilgrims, however, remained to feast on the 
offals of the slaughtered sheep. At Mekka the cere- 
monies of the Caaba and the Omra were again re- 
peated, and then the hadj was truly performed. 

Burckhardt remained at Mekka a whole month 
after the conclusion of the hadj, at which time it 
appeared like a deserted town. “ Of its brilliant shops, 
one-fourth only remained ; and in the streets, where 
afew weeks before it was necessary to force one’s way 


cept solitary beggars, who raised their plaintive voices 
towards the windows of the houses which they sup- 
posed to be still inhabited. Rubbish and filth covered 
all the streets, and nobody appeared disposed to re- 
move it. The skirts of the town were crowded with 
the dead carcases of camels, the smell from which rene 
dered the air, even in the midst of the town, offensive, 
and certainly contributed to the many diseases now 
prevalent.’’* 

The superstitious rites now performed at Mekka, 
are few, if any of them, the invention of Mahomet: 
they are referred to a much remoter antiquity than 
even his time, or are supposed to have ‘at least been 
engrafted on old Arabian superstitions. The Arabs, 
it is well known, or at least the wandering portion of 
them, are descended from Ishmael, the son of Abra- 
ham ; and it is still an excuse of the Bedouins for rob- 
bing their peaceful neighbours, that they are thereby 
only revenging the injustice done to their great an- 
cestor. The well vf Zemzem is accordingly symbolical 
of the spring of water which burst forth in the wilder- 
ness, at the moment when Hagar was witnessing her 
infant son ready to perish of thirst ; and the alternate 
running and walking between Szafa and Mekka, some- 
times running back and sometimes stopping, like one 
who has lost something, is supposed to represent Hagar 
seeking water for her unfortunate child. Jt is the 
decided opinion of Burckhardt that the ceremonies are 
not now performed with the zeal that formerly existed, 
and that Mahometanism is on the decline. 


THE WOES OF A COUNTRY SURGEON. 
Unper this head we do not mean to particularise any 
single individual of the fraternity, but to treat of them 
generally, as a harassed and persecuted race—not 
persecuted by human beings like themselves, but by 
a thousand unfortunate necessities incident to their 
calling, which are, in as far as we know, unparalleled 
in the history of any other profession or employment. 
This assertion may be lightly treated by some who 
have never considered the subject with the attention 
we have been led to bestow upon it, but will have its 
full weight with those who have, The lawyer, for 
instance, though he toils many weary hours over a 
set of musty papers, is still allowed the shelter of his 
own house, with its other comforts. If the clergy- 
man is called upon sometimes to visit a penitent and 
dying parishioner at the dark hour of midnight, such 
occurrences are to him few and far between. The- 
sailor must take his watch, it is true, and now and 
then encounters a storm; but then he knows to’a 
certainty when he will be relieved from his watch, and. 
that the storm cannot long continue. The soldier 


may undergo long and fatiguing marches, and be ex-- 
posed to the shock of battle ; but he contemplates the 
end of the campaign with the hope that he will then 
be allowed to rest in his bed. But, alas, no such - 
hope ever comes to soothe the bosom of the unfortunate 


for three or feur successive nights, lays him down at™ 
last with wearied limbs and an aching head, while a 
horrible presentiment, which already acts on him like 
an incubus, persuades him that he will no sooner have. 
fallen into a deep and renovating sleep, than the pon- 
derous knocker appended to his door will summon 
him to resume his seat on the everlasting saddle. 
Thus, even the time which might be appropriated to 
rest is disturbed by the very fear of being disturbed. 
Nay, he seems for ever under the dominion of some 
malignant influence. It is not sufficient that he is 
seldom allowed that repose which nature demands ; 
but this denial is, moreover, frequently accompani 

by the most provoking circumstances. The time is 
winter, and he returns when night is far advanced to 
his own home, after having for hours braved the bit- 
ter blast, which, loaded with hail and sleet, has been 
shooting its sharp pellets into his face, while every. 
part of him is penetrated with the most extreme cold... 
Well, he arrives, we say, at length st this much. 
longed for haven, throws off his greatcoat and as-. 
sumes his slippers, draws his chair towards a ms 
and cheerful fire, and, having rubbed his hands 
fore it, till their red and raw condition is so far amend- 
ed as to give hopes of their being able to extract the 
cork from a bottle of ale or porter, which has been, 
meanwhile, attaining a comfortable temperature, he 
seizes the bottle with one hand and the screw with 
the other, and by anticipation sees the welcome draught 
already mantling and foaming in the capacious tumb- 
ler which stands before him. But, hark! a galloping 
horse approaches, and the fearful knocker clamours, 
and rebounds, and clangs again, in such a boisterous 
fashion, that it seems to say, he who commits this 
furious assault upon it comes on an errand of life and 
death that will admit of no delay. Presto! the screw 
drops from the hand of its wretched owner, and the 
bottle is set down on the table, for he hears the sound 
of coming feet upon the stairs, which he knows full 
well by instinct to be those of the unwelcome man ct 
the knocker ; and by the same instinct he kicks off 
his slippers, and looks ruefully towards the corner 
where he threw his boots, while too surely the door 
opens to usher in an anxious husband, the need of 


through the crowd, not a single hadji was seen, ex- 
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country surgeon, who, having been unbedded perhaps - 
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whose better half brooks no delay. To think of rest 
and its appliances were now impossible nor dares he 
so much as to ask one longing, hngering look towards 
the tantalizing draught he had meditated, lest he should 
create alarm in his guest, and, having drawn on his 

boots, and hastily resumed his greatcoat, he present] 

finds himself once more feving the storm, “ wit 
slackened bit and hoof of speed.” Yet, to make the 
matter worse, perhaps he and his own trusty nag, 
whose frequent contact with each other has formed 
them into a sort of Centaur, guided by the same will, 
antipathies, and predilections, are not now allowed the 
vilege of journeying together, the cruel separation be- 
insisted on by the impatient messenger, who, to ex- 
pedite the matter, mounts the unfortunate doctor on his 
own broken-winded, broken-kneed, or spavined jade, 
while he awaits the saddling of the better steed, and 
follows in the rear. In short, all hours and all sea- 
sons have their woes and disappointments for this 
unhappy man of whip and spur. Is he invited toa 
feast, a wedding, or a pic-nic, the same envious de- 
mon seems to follow him ; and just when mirth and 
areat their height, and he to forget his 
‘woes and taste enjoyment, some unlucky “ native of 
Snatchaway” tracks his steps, and drags him, it may 
be ten or twelve miles off, to set a leg or an arm, 
some man or woman has chosen to break 

upon that day, above all the days in the year. 

Yet are there two alleviations of the country sur- 
‘s lot, without which he could not survive his 
and which he enjoys in common with his 
more fortunate brethren, whose town practice calls 
for less exertion: these are, the privilege of mitigat- 
iug the sufferings of his fellow-creatures, and the sa- 

tisfaction of receiving his small and well-earned fee. 


THE MODERN JEWS. 
(Third Article.) 

Tne historical anecdote of Rabbi Akiba, who, in a.c. 
135, was summoned before Turnus Rufus, the Roman 
general, and during the progress of his interroga- 
tions, remembering that it was the hour of prayer, 
fell on his knees, regardless of the presence of the Ro- 
man, and of the pending trial for life and death, and 
calmly went through his devotions, is an apt illustra- 
tion, even at this distant day, both of the profound 
reverence which the Jews have for the order of their 
ritual, and their enthusiastic faith in the sanctity of 

yer. Happily, the age we live in affords no op- 
portunity of offering a parellel example of devout 
piety; but it is nevertheless certain, that the modern 
Jews, like their ancestors, turn aside at the hour of 
prayer from all worldly pursuits, to perform their de- 
votions, which they conceive paramount to all other 
duties. They permit no circumstance, however press- 
ing, nosituation, however inconvenient, noteven when 
traversing the public streets, to interrupt or prevent 
that undeviating observance of daily worship which 
their religion requires. 

The prayers of the Hebrews sympathise deeply with 
the fellen state of the race, and are generally uttered 
with a corresponding fervour, such as is rarely exem- 
plified by other worshippers. This characteristic fea- 
ture is particularly manifested when a Hebrew pro- 
nounces the prayer of the declaration of the nature 
of the one true God, which is always done with closed 
eyes, that the thoughts may be freed from the inter- 
ruption of surrounding objects, and with an emphasis 
which invariably excites the surprise and interest of 
any strangers who may witness it. This prayer is that 

of Scripture comprised between the fourth and 
ninth verses (inclusive) of the sixth chapter of Deu- 
teronomy. The fourth verse is viewed by the Jews 
as the foundation-stone upon which the structure of 
their religion rests; and to confirm this verse in its 
most literal meaning, to rescue it from all qualifica- 
tion or reservation, the tenets and discipline of modern 
Judaism mainly tend. Children are early taught to 
repeat this prayer. It is introduced into the morning 
and evening service, and forms part of the prayer said 
on retiring to rest. As before observed, it forms part 
of the prayers inclosed in the phylacteries, and it also 
forms part of those inclosed in the lintels. It is the 
consolatory prayer in the hour of peril, the prayer of 
friends surrounding the death-bed; it is the prayer 
of the dying. To have consciousness sufficient at that 
awful moment to repeat this prayer, is regarded by 
the Jews a death rather to be envied than bewailed. 

The afternoon und evening services comprise prin- 
cipally a repetition of the prayer of the eighteen verses, 
and that of the prayer just mentioned. As both these 
prayers have been largely noticed, comment on this 
— the daily worship is unnecessary, and we there- 

pass on to the prayer said on retiring to rest, our 
extracts from which afford another splendid specimen 
of Hebrew piety and genius. 

“ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, Sovereign of 
the Univerre, who causest the bands of sleep to descend 
on my eyes, and slumber on mine eyelids. May it be 
thy Ghsasare, O Lord my God, and the God of my 
fathers, that I lie down in peace, and rise up again in 
peace; and that vad dreams, or evil imaginations, do 
pot confound me; but grant me an uninterrupted re- 
— in thy presence. O enlighten my eyes again, 

t I sleep in desth. Blessed art thou, O Lord, who 
enlighteneth the whole universe with thy glory!” 

“ O Lord our God, cause us to lie down in peace, 
and raise us up again, O our King, alive. O spread 
thy pavilion of peace over us, uphold us with thy good 


counsel, and help us for thy name's sake. Protect us, 
and remove away from us foes, pestilence, war, fa- 
mine, and grief. O remove the enticer from being 
about us, and cover us under the shadow of thy wings ; 
for thou, O God, art our keeper and deliverer. Thou 
Omnipotent art a most merciful and gracious King. 
O preserve our going forth, and our coming in to life 
and , for now and for evermore.” 

“ For thy salvation do I hope, O Lord ; I hope, O 
Lord, for th salvation ; O Lord, for thy salvation do 
I hope.” (This is repeated three times.) 

“ Stand in awe, and sin not; commune with your 
heart upon your bed, and be silent. Selah.” 

Although the day’s devotions end here, these prayers 
do not comprise all the daily —s Every hour of 
the day, every act of every hour, has its appointed 
prayer, that man may ever have in mind his depend- 
ence on his Maker. In support of this inference, may 
be deduced the following remarkable prayers on va- 
rious minor occurrences in common life :— 

REFORE TASTING ANY THING NEW IN ITS SEASON. 

* Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who hast preserved our lives, sustained us, 
and brought us to the enjoyment of this season.” 

EXTRACT FROM THE GRACE AFTER MEALS. 

“ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe. Thou art he who doth feed all the world 
with kindness, with grace, with favour, and with 
mercy ; who giveth food to every creature, and whose 
mercy endureth for ever: this, through his abundant 
goodness, hath never failed us, nor will it ever fuil 
us, even toeternity, because of his great name ; for he 
is the God who feedeth and sustaineth all, who deal. 
eth beneficently with all, and who provideth food for 
all the ereatures he hath created. Blessed art thou, 
O Lord, who feedeth all.’ 

ON BEHOLDING A RAINBOW. 

“ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who art mindful of the covenant, faithful 
to thy covenant, and firm in thy promise.” 


ON BEHOLDING THE FIRST BUDDING OF BLOSSOMS. 

* Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, who doth not suffer aught to fail in his 
world, but hath created thereon goodly creatures, 
and trees, for the enjoyment of mankind.” 


ON WITNESSING A THUNDER STORM. 
“ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, whose power and might filleth the world.” 


ON SEEING LIGHTNING. 

“ Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, primeval Creator.” i 

The order of the ritual for the Sabbath is, with one 

exception, the same as that for daily worship. The 
prayers, however, are different, being conformable, 
and alluding to that holy day. The exception referred 
to is the ceremony of the sanctification of the Sabbath, 
a description of which will conclude our notice of the 
private devotions of the modern Jews. Our readers 
are probably aware that the Jewish Sabbath com- 
mences at the Friday’s setting sun, in accordance with 
the sacred history of the creation, ‘‘ and the evening 
and the morning were the seventh day.” On return- 
ing from the synagogue on that evening, the master 
of every house proceeds to the sanctification alluded 
to. Seated at the bead of his table, upon which bread, 
salt, and consecrated wine, are conspicuously displayed, 
lighted candles arranged ceremoniously on either side 
the bread, while the Sabbath lamp, containing seven 
burners, is suspended from the ceiling, and surrounded 
by his family, pious and attentive in their demeanour, 
he commences with the following words :— 
“ The evening and the morning were the sixth day, 
on which the heavens and the earth were formed, and 
all their host; and on the seventh day God ended his 
work which he had made: thus he rested on the 
seventh day from all his work which he had made. 
And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it; 
because thereon did God rest from his works which 
he had created and made.” 

Pouring out the wine, he repeats— 

* Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the 
Universe, Creator of the fruit of the vine. Blessed 
art thou, O Lord our God, King of the Universe, who 
doth sanctify us with his commandments, and hath 
delighted in us, and with love and favour hath entailed 
us with the holy Sabbath, as a memorial of the work 
of the creation; for this day was the first of those 
called holy. It is a remembrance of the going forth 
of Egypt; for thou hadst chosen us, and sanctified us 
above all people, and with love and favour hast made 
us to inherit thy holy Sabbath. Blessed art thou, O 
Lord, who sanctified the Sabbath.” 

Taking hold of the bread, he says— 

“ Blessed art thou, O Lord, who bringeth forth 
bread from the earth.” 

He then divides the bread, handing a piece to each 

present, all of whom repeat the blessing. When 
finished, the children, according to seniority, present 
themselves before their parents respectively, and, sa- 
luting them with “‘ Good Sabbath,” crave their bless- 
ing. With both hands placed on the head of che 
child, the parents thus express themselves— 
** May the Lord bless and preserve thee; may the 
Lord cause his face to shine upon thee, and be gra- 


cious unto thee; the Lord lift up his countenance to- 
wards thee, and grant thee peace.” 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE STRIPED HYANA. 
Naturatists long ranked hyenas as dogs; but the 
acute Cuvier has detected a very striking difference 
in the formation of the teeth, and has in consequence 
formed anew genus for them, under the name of Hyena. 
The hyena is about the size of a large dog, and 
usually measures about nineteen inches in height at 
the shoulders, the ordinary length of the body, from 
the muzzle to the tail, being generally three feet three 
inches ; the hair is of an ash-colour, very coarse and 
rough, variegated with long black waved stripes, which 
commence at the spine, and continue down the sides and 
under the belly ; the legs have irregular rings of black ; 
the neck and back are provided with a hog-like bristly 
mane; and the tail is covered with long stiffish hairs. 
Its fur is composed of two sorts of hair, one of which 
is woolly, and very small in quantity, and the other 
of a silky texture, long, stiff, and not very thick, ex- 
cepting on the limbs, where the hair is short and 
close; and has the appearance of being shaven on the 
muzzle. 

The striped hyena is a native of Asiatic Turkey, 
Barbary, Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, Syria, Persia, and 
many other parts of Africa, where it resides in caverns 
of mountains, clefts of rocks, or burrows dug by itself. 
It is of an exceedingly ferocious and malignant dispo- 
sition, and although taken very young, can never be 
thoroughly domesticated. The courage of the hyena 
is equal to its rapacity : it will defend itself against 
much larger animals, and has been known to combat 
even with the lion and the panther, and is said to be 
more than a match for the ounce. The hyena genee 
rally hunts for its prey during the night, and attacks 
every living animal it meets with; cattle are often 
killed by it, and sheep-folds are frequently devas- 
tated by this rapacious animal. Hyenas have been 
known to collect in vast troops, and following an army, 
feasting on the dead left behind on the battle-field 2 
it has been also said, that when pressed with hunger 
they will even ransack the repositories of the dead, 
and greedily devour putrid carcasses. Like the dog, 
wolf, and fox, with which they are closely allied, they 
will also subsist on the roots of plants and the shoots 
of palms, but this is only when they cannot procure 
animal food. 

The cry of the hyena is very peculiar and dismal: 
its commencement is somewhat like the moaning of a 
human being, and ends like a person making a violent 
and strained effort to vomit. Although naturally ex- 
tremely ferocious, it has been in a few instances ren- 
dered tolerably domestic. Buffon mentions one at 
Paris which was apparently freed from his natural 
destructive qualities; and Pennant says he saw one 
nearly as tame as a dog. 

Mr Bruce, while in Africa, confined a hyena in the 
same apartment with a lamb, a goat, and a kid, for a 
whole day, and even without giving the hyena any 
food, and he found his harmless companions quite 
safe in the evening. Bruce says the hyenas of Abys- 
sinia prow] about in the day-time as well as at night. 
** These creatures,” says he, “ were a general scourge 
to Abyssinia, in every situation, both in the city and 
in the field, and, I think, surpassed the sheep in 
number. Gondor was full of them, from evening till 
the dawn of day, seeking the different pieces of slaugh- 
tered carcasses which this cruel and unclean people 
expose in the streets without burial. Many a time 
in the night, when the king had kept me late in the 
palace, and it was not my duty to lie there, in going 
across the square from the king's house, not many 
hundred yards distant, I have been apprehensive lest 
they should bite me in the leg. They grunted in 
great numbers about me, although I was surrounded 
by several armed men, who seldom passed a night 
without wounding or slaughtering some of them.” 

We are told by Mr Pringle that hyenas are the 
general scavengers of the country, never failing to 
devour the carcasses, and in great part the skeletons, 
of dead animals, and the refuse left by other beasts of 
preys and we have his authority, as well as that of 
Mr Brown, that they even devour their own species 
when they find a dead one. Mr Pringle says, that 
the flesh of the spotted hy#na is so rank and offensive 
that no other beast of prey but their own species will 
come near it. At Dar Fir, in the interior of Africa, 
hyenas enter the villages every night in small herds 

from six to fifteen, and carry off every animal they 
are capable of destroying. Dogs, asses, and horses, 
are frequently their victims; and if they meet with a 
dead camel, they generally contrive to remove it, and 
are not to be intimidated by either man or the dis- 
charge of fire-arms. 

The ancients entertained many absurd and unac- 
countable notions respecting the hyena. They be- 
lieve that its neck consisted of but one bone, which 
was without a joint; that it every year changed its 
sex; that it could imitate the human voice, and had 
thus the power of charming shepherds, and rivetting 
them to the place on which they stood. Pliny says, 

there is not a wild beast of the field that the ~, * 
cians have so much in admiration as the hyena; for 
they hold that in the hy#na itself there is a certain 


magical virtue, attributing to it a wonderful power of 
transporting the mind man or woman, and 60 ra- 
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vishing their senses that it will allure them to her in 
a strange manner.” 

Mr John Hunter had at Earle’s Court a hyena, 
nearly 18 months old, that was so tame as to allow 
strangers to approach and touch him. After Mr 
Hunter’s death, he was sold to a travelling exhibitor 
of animals. For a few months previous to his being 
carried into the country, he was lodged in the Tower 
of London. He was so gentle there that he allowed 
a person who knew him to enter his den and handle 
him. When he was confined in the caravan, he soon 
exhibited symptoms of ferocity equal to those of the 
most savage of his.kind. He was at last killed by a 
tiger, the partition between whose den and his own 
he had torn down by the enormous strength of his 
jaws. 

The hyena in confinement is allowed four pounds 
weight of food in the day, and he laps about three 
English pints of water. 

A curious circumstance of a hyena is mentioned by 
Mr Bruce, who says, “‘ One night at Maitsha, being 
very intent on an observation, I heard something pass 
behind me towards the bed, but upon looking round 
could perceive nothing. Having finished what I was 
about, I went out of my tent, resolving directly to re- 
turn, which I immediately did, when I perceived two 
large blue eyes glaring at me in the dark. I called 
up my servant with a light, and we found a hyena 
standing near the head of the bed, with two or three 
large bunches of candles in his mouth. ‘To have fired 
at him would have been at the risk of breaking my 
quadrant or other furniture, and he seemed, by keep- 
ing the candles steadily in his mouth, to wish for no 
other prey at that time. As his mouth was full, and 
he had no claws to tear with, I was not afraid of him, 
and with a pike struck him as near the heart as I 
could. It was not till then that he showed any sign 
of fierceness ; but, upon feeling his wound, he let drop 
the candles, and endeavoured to run up the shaft of 
the spear to arrive at me, so that I was obliged to 
draw my pistol from my girdle and shoot him, and 
nearly at the same time my servant cleft his skull 
with a battle-axe. In a word, the hyena was the 
plague of our lives, the terror of our night walks, and 
the destruction of our mules and asses, which, above 
every thing else, are his favourite food.” m 

THE SPOTTED HYANA. 

The spotted hyena inhabits Southern Africa, 
abounding in the neighbourhood of the Cape. ‘The 
mane of this species reaches only to the loins, and the 
remaining part consists chiefly of scattered hairs. 
The general colour of the spotted hyena is reddish- 
brown, marked with cross bars on the hind-legs ; the 
head is much larger than that of the other species, 
and flat; its ears are large, flat, and rounded. ° 

The spotted hyena has great muscular strength 
in its neck, and its voice is still more remarkable than 
that of the common hyena; it commences with a 
strange hollow sound, and ends in a hoarse kind of 
laugh, from which circumstance it has obtained the 
name of the laughing byena. 

Dr Sparman relates the following story of the spot- 
ted hyana :—“ One night, at a feast near the Cape, 
a trumpeter, who had got himself well filled with li- 
quor, was carried out of doors in order to cool and 
sober him. The scent of him soon attracted a spotted 
hyena, which threw him on his back, and carried him 
away to Table Mountain, thinking him a corpse, and 
consequently a fair prize. In the meantime, how- 
ever, our drunken musician awaked, sufficiently sen- 
sible to know the danger of his situation, and to sound 
the alarm with his trumpet, which he carried fastened 
to his side. The beast, as may easily be imagined, 
was not less frightened in its tarn.” Another writer 
observes, that any person but a trumpeter in such a 
situation would doubtless have furnished the animal 
with a supper. 

Barrow, in his Travels in Southern Africa, men- 
tions that the spotted hyena has been completely 
tamed. He says, “ The cadaverous crocuta has lately 
been domesticated in the Snowberg, where it is now 
considered one of the best hunters of the game, and 
as faithful and diligent as any of the common sorts of 
domestic dogs ;” and Bishop Heber says he saw a gen- 
tleman in India with a hyena so completely tamed, 
that it followed him about like a dog, and fawned on 
those with whom he was acquainted, and gives this as 
an instance of how much the poor hyena is wronged 
when he is described as untameable. 

The den of a spotted hyawna which was kept in the 
Tower about. sixteen years ago requiring some re- 
pairs, the carpenter completed them by nailing on the 
floor a thick oak plank of seven or eight feet in length, 
with at least a dozen nails, each longer than the 
middle finger of the hand. At one end of this plank, 
however, there was a small piece left, that stood up 
higher than the rest, and the man not having a pro- 
per chisel along with him to cut it off, he returned 
to his shop for one. During his absence, some per- 
sons came in to see the animals, and the hyena was 
let down by the keeper from the other part of the 
den. He had cma entered the place. before he 
discovered the piece that was left at the end of the 
plank, and, seizing it with his teeth, tore it com- 
pletely up, drawing every nail with the utmost facility. 

A soldier, about sixteen years ago, visited the 
royal menagerie, and brought along with him a small 
terrier dog, which he knew to be possessed of great 
courage. He ridiculously held him up to the den of 
the hyena, On seeing the animal, dog became 


irritated, and in his rage thrust his head between the 
bars, when the hyena sprang upon him, dragged him 
through, and almost instantly devoured him. 

Connected with the history of the hyanay is the 
curious fact of numerous bones of these animals having 
been found in different parts of Europe in a fossil 
state, from which it has been inferred that this ani- 
mal ‘had originally been a native of Europe, and even 
of Britain. For, in a cavern at Kirdale, in York- 
shire, a large collection of these bones were recently 
discovered ; and they have also been found at Crawly 
Rocks, near Swansea, in Wales, in the Mendip hills 
at Clifton; at Wirksworth, in Derbyshire ; at Pavi- 
land Cave, Glamorganshire ; and Creston, near Ply- 
mouth. 

Professor Buckland contends that the animals 
whose bones have thus been found must have lived 
and died in the vicinity of the different situations 
in which they have been discovered. 

Baron Cuvier says, that the bones of the fossil 
hyena indicate the size of an animal which must have 
been somewhat larger than the striped species, and 
the teeth are formed like those of the spotted animal, 
but somewhat larger, so that their powers of gnawing 
must have considerably exceeded those now existing. 


Column for Gops. 

My Dear Youne Preorie—lIf you will listen at- 
tentively for a few minutes toa friend, who loves you 
sincerely, who respects you for many kind good qua- 
lities in which you surpass many that are your se- 
niors, and has hitherto done all in his power for 
your information and amusement, he would fain en- 
deavour to impress you with a few advices, which he 
conceives would tend, if properly acted upon, to make 
you much more agreeable both to yourselves and 
others, than perhaps some of you now are. 

Violence in your sports, speaking and doing that 
which wounds the feelings of each other, cruelty to 
crazy and outcast fellow-creatures, and the abuse of 
works of nature and art, are the faults which I would 
particularly wish to see extirpated in your generally 
amiable race, and to which I am now to direct your 
attention. 

By violence in your sports, I mean an undue tur- 
bulence and outrageousness which some of you in- 
troduce into your play, to the fear and disgust of all 
rational grown-up persons who may happen to behold 
your proceedings. What you should do in play, is to 
take such exercise as may improve the health of your 
bodies, and refresh and relax your minds after study. 
For these purposes many of the ordinary sports are 
quite adequate ; and I can assure you that your se- 
niors, so far from grudging you such sports, feel a 
sincere pleasure in seeing you engaged in them. 
What they would wish to see you avoid, is, any im- 
proper extreme in your exertions, any dangerous ex- 
ploit, and in general all those rough gambols which 
tend only to the destruction of your clothes, and to 
shock the senses of those who behold them. Grown- 
up people often observe with pain that some of you 
take a kind of pleasure in spoiling and breaking. 
You soil, without compunction, the clothes which your 
mother and her servants have taken so much pains to 
clean, and grind down unnecessarily the shoes which 
your father, poor man, has to work so hard to obtain 
for you. All this frivolity of yours, while it can be 
of no service to yourselves, produces real distress of 
mind to your parents, who have perhaps to suffer 
much hardship, and want many things they would 
like to have for themselves, in order that they may 
replace what you have so wantonly destroyed. You 
should pause a moment in your fun, to reflect upon 
these things; and I feel very sure that the generosity 
which lies at the bottom of all your natures, however 
overlaid by recklessness and love of play, would soon 
inform you how far you are wrong, and put you upon 
a better way for the future. You could not hesitate 
for a moment to give up rude and ungentlemanlike 
practices, which at once disgrace yourselves, and cause 
grief and embarrassment ina quarter where you have 
so much reason to desire to see the reverse. 

I would also like to see some improvement in the 
way in which you conduct yourselves towards each 
other. Among many of you, there is a lamentable 
want of civility. You never hesitate to do or say 
any thing, from an apprehension of its being disagree- 
able to the feelings of your neighbours. Not that you 
do not both do and say many kind things to each 
other; the fault is, that you are not regularly go. 
verned by any desire of avoiding what is painful to 
your fellows. Many of you are never withheld from 
outraging the feelings of a neighbour, by any other 
consideration than that he is perhaps able to beat you 
ata fight. You respect him from tear of his blows— 
not, as you ought to do, from the idea that he is a per- 
son who has feelings to be injured as well as yourself. 
Hence, in the same degree that you truckle to your 
superiors in strength, you domineer over your infe- 
riors. If you only think that a boy has not the vigour 
or the courage to pommel you, you are very apt toin- 
sult him by contemptuous language, if not also to fall 
a-beating him for mere sport. I have thus known 
boys of gentle disposition, and of good intellectual ca- 
pacity, tyrannised over in the most shameful mauner 


by boys who in reality were inferior to them in every 
respect, but were bolder and more wicked. I have 
known cases of such boys persecuted and pestered fur 
months by their little tyrants, till their lives. were al- 
most a burden to them. Now, my dear young friends, 
this is not only very wrong in a.moral point.of view, 
but, what will strike your minds far more strongly, 
it is highly ungenerous and shabby. Only think how 
you would like to be yourselves insulted or beaten, 
without provocation, by the boys who are bigger than 
you, or by men who are able to beat any of you—how 
cruel and unmanly you would consider such persons 
to be—how bitterly you would feel towards them! 
Surely, if it would be painful to you, it must be as 
painful to those whom you insult or beat; if you 
would consider your tyrant as cruel and unmanly, 
they whom you beat would be justifiable in thinking 
the same of you, and in execrating you with the same 
degree of bitterness. And if you occasionally act the 
tyrant, how much must it add to your chagrin when 
you are yourself beaten or insulted—how much muss 
it take away from your just cause of complaint, tore= 
collect that you are yourself guilty of the same fault, 
whenever you can find a boy sufficiently weak or small 
for your purpose. The boy who habitually beats his 
inferiors, must also, on that account, look additionally 
contemptible in the eyes of his companions, when he 
is himself beat An inoffensive boy would in such 
a case have the chance of being commiserated, or of 
having somebody to interfere and take his part; but 
every thwack bestowed upon a wretch who takes pleas. 
sure in thrashing his lesser companions, must give a 
pleasure to the onlookers, and carry with it a painand 
ridicule more than its own. Boys, in general, would 
do well to take an example in this, as in most other 
respects, from men. Among the latter, there prevails 
a mode of speech and behaviour which bears the com- 
mon title of politeness. No man considers himself 
entitled, because he is stronger, to beat or use oppro- 
brious language to his neighbour. If they were todo 
so, the whole would become wild savages once more, 
and there would be no rational pleasure in human life. 
But, by treating each other with respect and defer. 
ence, even though in many cases it be the result of no 
sincere feeling, the self-love of each man is preserved, 
and all are as good to each other, and do as much to 
promote the general happiness, as possible. 

I now come to speak of the third fault, which con- 
sists in a disposition very prevalent among young 
people, to bait and enrage such unfortunate creatures 
as insanity, misery, or perhaps intoxication, have ex. 
posed upon the streets to this species of persecution. 
Whenever any poor wretch of weak intellects appears 
in public, and manifests an oddity of behaviour, the 
attention of the boys is attracted. If the unhappy 
being shows any impatience or anger, his juvenile 
train becomes a gang of persecutors, teasing, insult- 
ing, and tormenting him by all means in their power. 
No regard for the terrible misfortune which has ren- 
dered this poor creature so susceptible of insult: the 
only thing considered is, that here we have a person 
whose vain resentment and attempts at retaliation 
furnish us with some fun. In the same way, we have 
seen a poor tipsy beggar, male or female, exposed to 
vexations and torments of the most revolting kind. 
In vain did the grey hairs of the wretched outcast 
stream in the wind; in vain flaunted the miserable 
rags, which spoke so eloquently of abject poverty ; if 
he only would speak back, or foolishly try to seize and: 
make an example of one of his hornet-like retinue, om 
went the ruthless crowd, shouting every kind of ine 
sult in his ears, plucking his skirts whenever an ope 
portunity offered, and even perhaps making stones 
and sticks come occasionally athwart his staggering, 
fatuous, and dilapidated person. Now, my dear young 
friends, I must make free to tell you that this species- 
of behaviour is the most wicked and detestable that 
you could possibly display. It rather resembles the 
conduct which we attribute to fiends, than thas 
which human beings are ever found to display at an’ 
other period of life. Persons such as I have deseri 
are marked already by the sacred hand of Providence 
as devoted to misery ; and for man to presume to add 
new wretchedness to their fate, is more than 
it is impious. 

The last point upon which I intend to address you,. 
is one to which 1 entreat your particular attention, 
Many little boys, and, I am sorry to add, many grown 
persons too, who ought to know better, manifest a. 
vicious inclination to destroy works of art, or other 
objects not protected by inclosures, or which the people - 
are allowed to see gratuitously. Now, this is a very 
base propensity, which, strange to say, is to be founds 
in almost no country except our own. How frequently 
do we perceive the effects of this 1 ble viok t 
In public walks and parks we see the seats cut, bro- 
ken, or wasted in some way or other; the young trees 
and flowering shrubs torn up by the roots; and the 
monumental erections which ornament these places 
abused, if not utterly spoiled in appearance—all from 
a sheer wanton spirit of destruction, having no good 
end, and tending to put the public or private indivi 
duals to much pain and serious pecuniary less. Iam 
exceedingly sorry to say that this shameful practice is 
equally common in England as in Scotland, in cities 
and towns as well as in country places. It is likewise 
common even in the most sacred editices. The pubs 
lic were at one time freely admitted to Westminster 
Abbey, and walked through it daily as a thorough. 
fare; the consequence was, that soon all the statues 
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were broken and defaced ; every little projection, such 
as the hands, the noses, and even the heads of the fi- 
gures, were broken off by violence. So the public were 
prevented from going age through this magnificent 
Structure, and enjoying the grandeur of the place, 
merely because boys could not resist the temptation 
of assailing the defenceless monuments. Similar in- 
stances of wanton mischief are every where common ; 
and is it not ul to British youth that they 
should behave so ill, and allow themselves to be out- 
done in virtuous feeling by the boys, nay, by the very 
lowest orders of society in France, where all works of 
art are preserved with great care, and where a boy 
would be ashamed to be found meddling with these 
harmless inanimate objects, planted as ornaments in 
of public resort? Now, my dear little boys, I 
would fain hope, that such of you as are liable to these 
henceforth endeavour to avoid giving 
occasion for them. In this matter act upon a resolute 
pfinciplé of ‘rectitude : never, on any account, throw 
at.the windows of uninhabited houses; never 
face fingerposts or milestones; never write names 
r words upon walls; never obliterate with your fin- 
‘newly-painted letters on signboards, or other 
# never cut or injure the seats in public walks ; 
ever deface any statue or work of art within your 
$ Mever tear up or take away the flowers and 
which decorate the gardens to which you have 
admission ; in short, conduct yourselves always 
“as becdiies rational beings, amenable to censure and 
disgrace. I-am fully sensible of the absurdity of ex- 
pecting more from young people than their nature and 
pees, will admit of, and do not hope ever to see 
heads, as the proverb says, placed upon young 
shoulders. Nevertheless, I make almost sure that 
you a profit somewhat by the advices of one, whom 
now to be so for im t and 
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ANIMAL VITALITY. 
Tue instances of animals found alive in stone and 
‘wood, after having been immured there for a long 
period of time, are among the most wonderful pheno- 
mena presented by natural history. All our readers 
must be aware of the frequent occurrence of toads in 
the ‘centre of large blocks of solid stone; but they 
may have heard less of creatures found in other sub- 
neces. In December 1822, a very curious discovery 
Was made at the saw-mill near Stratford, in Essex. 
Iii adzing the edges of an inside plank of the zebra- 
Wood—one of the hardest and driest kinds uf timber 
{mported into this country—a creature of the Ceram- 

x Species was cut intwo. The workman, on search- 
ing farther, and with some care, found another of the 
game kind, which he carefully preserved. It was two 
Inches long, the colour darker than a cinnamon-brown; 
and what, considering its place of residence, was most 
wonderful, the head was armed with two delicate 
feelers, twice the length of the body. The animal 
Was at first in a torpid state; but on being carried 
to the house of Mr Clift, a neighbouring naturalist, 
and placed near a fire, it recovered animation, and 
ate some brown sugar very greedily. Being placed 
in a warm situation, it lived till the 15th of January, 
taking very little nourishment except milk and water. 
Ie was kept upon a chimney-piece on some twigs of a 
tree, under a ; 8o that perhaps the tempera- 
ture might have been too high, and its powers too 
much excited, to allow it to live through the winter. 
How its feelers had been disposed in the wood, seemed 
one of the most surprising circumstances connected 
with this creature : while alive, it usually carried these 
antenne over its back, but occasionally brought them 
forward. Having ten joints in each, it had the power 
of folding them on its body. 

Another instance of animal vitality prolonged under 
similar circumstances, occurred a few years before. 

A clerk in one of the courts at Guildhall kad been 
often , if not frightened, during his labours, 
by the sound of something like what superstition has 
named the death-watch, too near his desk to bode any 

tohim. This old desk had been a court appen- 
for a number of years ;* and our clerk’s astonish- 
ment may be surmised, when, one day, his attention 
by the ticking noise, he first 
saw 3 minute perforated to the surface from the 
inner wood, and soon after a portion of the insect- 
instrument by which this operation was performed, 
ruded. ith his penknife he carefully enlarged 
the orifice, and ultimately succeeded in digging out an 
animal resembling the Cerambyx of the zebra-wood, 
but of brilliant colours and smaller dimensions. This 
specimen was presented to Sir J. Banks, and is, we 
presume, still in the collection left by him. 

The inferences which may be drawn from these 
memorable phenomena, we leave to the nitural philo- 
sopher : in a popular point of view, they are worth re- 
-eording for their extreme curiosity. 


* The office at Guildhall had been fitted up with desks of 
American oak or wainseot, about ten years before, by Mr Dance, 
the city architect. The insect, and the appearance of the cavity 
whiet contained it, are figured, if we are not mistaken, in one of 
the volumes of the Linnwan Transactions, but not having that 
work at hand, we cannot refer to it 


THE MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

Tue Michigan territory, lying on the east side of 
Lake Michigan, and belonging to the United States, is 
now acknowledged to be among the most fertile dis- 
tricts, and the best adapted for the settlement of emi- 
grants, of any part of North America. “ The prairies, 
or flat meadow lands, in this quarter (says an Ame- 
riean authority quoted by Mr Fergusson of Wood- 
hill), are of the richest soil, and may be ploughed 
in two days after the frost leaves the ground in the 
spring. They usually produce 30 or 40 bushels of 
wheat to the acre; and from 30 to 80 of corn have 
been raised from the same quantity of ground in all 
the prairies that have as yet been occupied : 400 acres 
of corn were cultivated on Beardsley’s prairie last 
year, which, having been improved the year before, 
averaged 50 to the acre. These prairies not unfre- 
quently produce 30 or 40 bushels of corn to the acre 
the first season, without being ploughed or hoed after 
planting. The surveyed part of the territory is di- 
vided into two United States’ land districts, contain- 
ing each one land-office; one of which is situate at 
Detroit, the other at St Joseph’s. The seat of go- 
vernment for the territory is the city of Detroit. It 
is pleasantly situated on Detroit river, between Lakes 
Erie and St Clair, about 25 miles from the former, 
and seven from the latter, in lat. 42° 18’ north, contain- 
ing at present about 2500 inhabitants, many of whom 
are French. It is daily improving, and is destined to 
be one of the most important ports on the north- 
western frontiers, not only on account of the safety 
and commodiousness of its harbour, but also in conse- 
quence of its extensive inland commercial advantages, 
as it steam-boat and sloop navigation to Buf- 
falo, Sault de Ste, Marie, Michillimackinac, Green 
Bay, and Chicago. 

It contains a court-house, jail, academy, council- 
house, and two banks; a Presb yterian, an Episco- 
palian, Methodist, Baptist, and Catholic church ; an 
arsenal, magazine, and commissary store-house. The 
rivers Grand, St Joseph, Raisin, Huron, Clinton, 
Rouge Kalamazoo, and Shiawassee, interlocking in 
different parts of the territory, not only irrigate the 
country in a beautiful manner, but offer unparalleled 
inducements for canalling, and with comparatively 
but little expense, as there would be no mountains, 
nor probably rock strata, tocut through. It is already 
in contemplation, by means of the Grand River, and 
Clinton, or the St Joseph's and Raisin, to open a wa- 
ter communication across the Peninsula, by means of 
a canal, which would terminate at Detroit or Monroe ; 
and probably at no very distant period it will not only 
be undertaken, but will be accomplished in such a 
manner as to accommodate both these places in this 
respect. A company was incorporated by an act of 
the legislature last fall, under the title of the ‘Sum- 
mit Portage Canal and Road Company,’ with a ca- 
7 of D.10,000, to be divided into 1000 shares of 

.10 each, for the purpose of cutting a canal west of 
Lake Michigan, to connect the Fox and Ouisconsin 
rivers, at what is usually termed the Portage of the 
Ouisconsin, and to construct a turnpike road on said 
Portage, parallel to said canal ; and also to construct 
another turnpike road from the lower extremity of the 
rapids of the Kaukaunin, on the east side of Fox River, 
on the most direct and eligible route to Winnebago 
Lake, and for the erection of piers, wharfs, ware- 
houses, and other public buildings and improvements, 
in and about said canal and turnpike, for commercial 
purposes. Michigan extends at present west to the 
Mississippi river; but it is expected the territory will 
shortly be divided, and a new territory set off west of 
Lake Michigan, and organized by the name of Qui- 
sconsin or Huron. This territory was originally owned 
and occupied by emigrants from France, consequently 
the old inhabitants or first settlers are mostly French. 

The emigrants to the territory are mostly enter- 
prising industrious farmers, who, from not being al- 
owed to purchase the land on credit, thereby be- 
come immediately the real owners of the soil, and, be- 
ing free from debt, bid fair to become wealthy citizens. 
They are mostly from the western part of New York, 
though many are from the New England states. 
Every state contributes more or less, and Ohio, for 
the last two years, not afew. The price of unsold 
wild land is fixed and uniform, being D.1. 25 [5s. 74d. 
sterling] per acre; the terms ready money, and the 
title indisputable, as it comes direct from the United 
States, under the seal of the president. The richest, 
most fertile, and perhaps more beautiful part of the 
territory, is generally thought to be adjacent to the 
St Joseph’s river and its various branches, which, 
from present appearances, bids fair to become speedily 
settled ; settlements began to form on it a year before 
it was offered for sale. It only came in market last 
May, and such has been the influx of emigration to 
this part of the territory, that the legislature, in Oc- 
tober last following, formed twelve new counties, 
mostly thereon, and organized two of that number. 
This part of the territory several copious 
mill-streams, particularly Creek, the Dowa- 
giake, Christian Pigeon, “Crooked and Portage 
rivers, a few of which have already been improved, 
by the erection of saw — The cli- 
mate of this part of the tory, though mild, is 


apparently more subject to wind than the valley of 
the Ohio river. The prevailing wind is the south. 
west, and as it crosses a large tract of prairie country 
in Illinois and Indiana, comes here with much force, 
and in winter is somewhat piercing. Considerable 
snow falls, nevertheless it is ve pate a to wheat, 

e, potatoes, and turnips; and though not very ad. 
pe R, yet not so congenial as the valley of the Ohio 
river to southern corn, and the more tender grains 
and esculents. Fruits, of course, have not yet been 
cultivated here, except a few apples and peaches, by 
the French, which appear to do well. 

Grand River empties into the east side of Lake 
Michigan, about 245 miles south-westerly from Mi- 
chillimackinac, and 75 north of the St Joseph’s, and 
is between 50 and 60 rods wide at its mouth, and of 
sufficient depth to admit vessels drawing eight feet 
water. On its south bank, near its entrance into the 
lake, is an eligible situation for a town, the land being 
excellent, and gently inclining towards the north and 
west, giving at the same time a fine view both of the 
river and lake; but the opposite shore at the same 
place has a sandy sterile appearance. 

For about 60 miles up the river on the north side, 
the Ottawas hold possession. There are between 800 
and 4900 of these people living along Grand River and 
its tributaries, but many of their most populous vil- 
lages are on lands belonging to the United States. — 

This river is the largest stream that waters the west 

rt of the peninsula of Michigan, being 270 miles in 
length, its windings included, and navigable 240 miles 
for batteaux ; receiving in its course a great number 
of tributary streams, among which are Portage; Red- 
Cedar, Looking-glass, Soft-Maple, Muscota, Fiat, 
Rouge, and Thorn-Apple rivers. rei’ 

Portage river, which has its course through a chain 
of low marshy prairies, is a deep muddy stream about 
15 yards wide at its mouth. Its branches interlock 
with those of the Huron of Lake Erie, and the Indians 
= from the former into the latter with the canoes, 

y crossing a portage of one mile and a half. Itis 
probable, that, at no distant period, a canal will be 
constructed near the route of these two rivers, so as 
to afford a safe and easy inland communication. be- 
tween Lakes Erie and Michigan. The distance from 
Detroit to the mouth of Grand River, by way of Mi- 
chillimackinac, is 560 miles. This route in the spring 
and fall is attended with much uncertainty ; and, in 
case of a war with the English, the navigation of the 
Straits of Detroit and St Clair would be 
doubly dangerous. These difficulties would be ob- 
viated by a communication by water through the in- 
terior. The land at the Portage rises 40 or 50 feet 
above the level of the streams on each side; 
level prairie, two or three miles to the west.of that 
place, is said to extend from one river, to,the.ather,”” 


LONGEVITY OF ©) 
Actors, we mean good actors, and respettablé then, 
are a long-lived race. A friend has remarked that he 
could fecollect thirty actors, generally..of high,emi- 
nence, who died, within the space of forty years, at or 
beyond the age of seventy; and adds, “it would be 
difficult to show as large a number out of’ the ‘same 
proportion of merchants or traders.’”’ ‘Macklin died 
more than 100 years of age; we saw him) act, with 
power and spirit, his Shylock, and Sir Pertinax;,at 
the age of 94; Mrs Bracegirdle died at 85; Mr Ya 
97; Mr Blisset the elder, 84; Colley Cibber, 86 ; mf 
a very long list of names might be added ‘Of those who 
lived beyond the “ threescore and ‘ten’ allotted to 
men in general who live to old age. Theré.are now, 
or lately were living, in competence or affluence, many 
more who could be mentioned as proofs of longeyity 
among actors. The improvidence of actors is another 
vulgar error. When we speak of actors,’ we Go i0t 
mean message carriers, or the candle snuffers and dram- 
drinkers of the stage. Of the hundreds whe have re- 
tired from the stage in affluence, or with competenci 
or now live and act with the same advantage, we will 
only mention the names of Quin, Yates, Garrick, 
Smith, Cibber, Farren, Siddons, Matthews, Darley, 
Jefferson, Wood, Hull, Mattocks, Melmoth, Barry, 
Clive, Pritchard, Johnson, O'Neil, Bartley, Pope, 
Quick, Dodd, Bannister. We could fill our page with 
names who are honoured for their talents, ice 
in private life the more estimable reward of esteem for 
their virtues. It is the lot of the historian of the 
stage to record vice and folly, and that record is re> 
membered longer than the page which s of vir- 
tue ; so the pages of the historian are filled with war 
and crime, and the years of peace passed over. Men’s 
good deeds are written in sand—their evil ones ‘on 
eran Dunlap’s Anevdotes of the American 
tre. 
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